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AEROLITES : BOLIDES. 

During a considerable period learned men be- 
lieved in thunderbolts, but rejected aerolites, which 
commended themselves to the popular mind by 
the picturesque narrative given in Acts xix. A 
metallic mass had fallen from the sky, and the 
priests of Ephesus probably carved it into the 
image of “ the great goddess Diana,” and circulated 
the idea that it was “the image which fell down 
from Jupiter.” 

The ancient records of various nations contain 
accounts of masses of matter having fallen from 
the sky. Thus about the year 284 B.c. a large 
stone was seen to fall at Pessimus, in Galatia. It 
was held to be sacred, and was worshipped as “ the 
Mother of the Gods.” It became the subject of a 
treaty with Attalus, King of Pergamus, by which 
it was solemnly conveyed to Rome, and placed in 
the temple of Cybele. The annals of China and 
Japan are said to contain notices of the fall of 
similar masses, and the Arabs record that in 
October, 902, on the night when King Ibrahim ben 
Ahmed died, shooting stars fell like a fiery rain, 
and that year was named “‘the year of stars.” It 
is further stated that in October, 1202, the stars 
fell like locusts. Swords and daggers made out of 
aerolites, or “ meteoric iron ” as it was subsequently 


named, were greatly esteemed. But these masses | 


in falling sometimes did much damage, men having 
been killed, and property injured thereby.* 

In 1402 a large mass fell at Ensisheim, in 
Alsace. The Emperor Maximilian was there at 
the time, and he ordered a record of the event to 
be drawn up. The stone weighed 270 pounds, and 
remained suspended in the church of the place 
during three centuries. At the time of the French 
Revolution some soldiers of the Republic conveyed 
it to Colmar; they broke off many pieces, one of 
which was forwarded to the Museum of the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, The remainder was returned 
to the Church of Ensisheim. 

A mass that had fallen in Siberia, and was 
greatly venerated by the Tartars, was examined in 
1749 by the inspector of the iron mines ; it weighed 
1,400 pounds, and contained iron, nickel, silica, 
magnesia, sulphur, and chrome. A mass that had 
fallen in South America weighed upwards of 
thirteen tons, and contained 90 per cent. of iron 
and 10 of nickel. 

The phenomena of shooting stars and other 
luminous appearances in the sky long acted as 
stimulants to the superstitious fears of the multi- 
tude. A red appearance was a fiery sword dipped 
in blood,t a sinuous wavy line a fiery serpent, a 
number of such lines a fiery dragon, a cluster of 
diverging lines a rod for the scourging of nations. 
The Church also encouraged superstition. As 
shooting stars were common in August, about the 
time of the festival of St. Lawrence, they were 
said to be “ the tears” of that martyr. 

But it is time to introduce a little science into 
the subject. In 1796, a stone weighing fifty-six 
pounds was exhibited in London. It was said to 
have fallen from the sky in Yorkshire in the pre- 
vious December; but this statement was received 
with great incredulity. At that time, Sir Joseph 
Banks was President of the Royal Society, and he 
noticed a strong resemblance between the York- 
shire stone and one sert to him from Siena, in 
Italy, which was said to have fallen from the sky. 
Two or three years later, he received an account 
of a fall of stones near Benares, in Hindostan. A 
chemical analysis of the stones from all three sources 
proved them to be identical in composition, and 
incredulity as to their meteoric origin began to 
give way. 


* Were the great stones cast down from heaven upon 
the Amorites (Joshua x. 11) of aerolithic origin? The 
text says hailstone:, but these would not seem to be of 
sufficient force to account for the slaughter described, 

+ Many years ago, a German professor informed me 
that when a boy, in his native village, he saw one night 
a display of red fiery meteors. All the villagers turned 
out to gaze on the sky, when aman in a frenzy rushed 
about crying out, ‘‘ Blood! There will be blood! The cry 
is still more blood!" That village was destroyed in the 
wars with the French, and, of course, the villagers traced 
an evident connexion between the fiery meteors and their 


burning homesteads, 
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The considerable fall of etones at L’Aigle, in Nor- 
mandy, on April 26, 1803, M. Biot’s report thereon, 
and M. Cuvier’s statement were referred to in my 
note on ‘Thunderbolts,’ So extensive was the fall 
that Biot collected upwards of 2,000 specimens, 
and chemical analysis showed them to be identical 
in composition with the Benares stone. 

Passing over the various theories that have been 
formed to account for these phenomena, it will be 
more satisfactory to deal with admitted facts. 
When Humboldt landed in South America in 1799 
he was astonished at the grand display of meteors, 
and he was informed that a similar spectacle had 
been witnessed thirty-three years before. This led 
Sir Humphry Davy, in 1817, as it had already led 
the German physicist Chladni,* to suppose that 
these aerolites were bodies moving in space, either 
accumulations of matter, as originally created, 
or fragments separated from a larger wass. Now 
it was known that in the orderly increase in 
the planetary distances proceeding outwards from 
the sun there is a sudden increase in the interval 
between the orbit of Jupiter and that of Mars, and 
it was supposed that an undiscovered planet occupied 
the interval. In searching for it Piazzi, on Jan. 1, 
1800, discovered a small planet which he named 
Ceres, and in the next year Olbers discovered 
Pallas; somewhat later Juno and Vesta were 
added, and these four small plants were named 
asteroids. After a lapse of thirty-eight years, that 
is in 1845, a fifth was discovered ; in 1847, a sixth ; 
after which one or more was discovered every year, 
so that they now amount to several hundred.t 
Hence it appeared that not only these small planets, 
but even smaller masses in infinite number might 
travel round the sun with planetary velocity. 
Further observation led to the conclusion that 
meteors, shooting stars, fire balls, and aerolites, 
are due to bodies travelling round the sun in ex- 
tensive orbits. It was further noticed that at 
certain distant intervals, “ the November meteors,” 
as they were called, made a far more magnificent 
display than in ordinary years. Thus, on the 
night of Nov. 13 and 14, 1866, an American 
astronomer compared them to flakes of snow, and 
on referring to the records of the past, similar 
grand displays had been recorded in November, 
1833, 1799, and 1766, thus giving a period of 
thirty-three years, so that when our earth arrives 
at certain points in her orbit she encounters a 
band or stream of solid bodies moving across her 
path. Some of these bodies, becoming entangled 


* Chladni published a catalogue of these fallen 
meteors. He records twenty-five cases before our era; 
thirty-five from the first to the fourteenth century; 
eighty-nine from the fifteenth century to the fall at 
L’Aigle. 

+ The number to the present time is 333, the last 
having been discovered by M. Charlois, at Nice, on 
Sept. 20, this being the eleventh discovered during the 
present year. 


in the earth’s atmosphere, undergo friction, become 
ignited, and burn with lights of different colours, 
and thus form visible meteors or falling stars, 
The meteors appear to radiate from a star in the 
constellation Leo, hence they are sometimes named 
Leonides, while the meteors of August 20 to 11, 
which appear to proceed from the constellation 
Perseus, are named Persides. It is now admitted 
that myriads of solid bodies, forming a thick and 
wide zone, revolve round the sun in a long elliptical 
orbit in space, with nearly the same velocity as 
the earth, but in a contrary direction. In this 
zone matter is very unequally distributed. Once 
in thirty-three years the earth passes through a 
portion of the zone where matter is most abundant. 
The greatest thickness of this zone or stream 
through which the earth passed during two hours 
in 1866 was 30,000 miles. A year or two 
before and after this grand display, meteors are 
more numerous than in ordinary years. Some 
of the bodies that produce shooting stars probably 
weigh only a few grains each. After entering the 
earth’s atmosphere they are burnt up, and cease to be 
planetary bodies, but most of them shoot past the 
earth, and may again be seen. 

On the evening of Nov. 13, 1866, I was lecturing 
at the Highgate Literary and Scientific Institution, 
and informed the audience that a grand display of 
meteors would take place on that night, and if 
they sat up till 12 or 1 o’clock they would be re- 
warded. A lady afterwards informed me that she 
and her cook walked up and down her garden 
until long after midnight, and witnessed the grand 
display. The cook made the natural remark, 
“ This is all very well; but how did that gentleman 
know at nine o’clock that all this would take place 
at two o’clock in the morning ?” 

The British Museum has a large collection of 
aerolites, one from Australia weighing 3 tons 
13 ewt. The British Association published during 
many years a list of meteors that had been observed 
in various parts of the world. 

There are many scientific details, such as the 
connexion of comets with these meteor streams 
which must be passed over, as they would swell this 
note to an undue length ; but we may suggest in con- 
clusion what a remarkable advance has been made 
in science, which enables us to examine, weigh, 
and analyze bodies that belong to other parts of 
the solar system. These meteoric bodies, together 
with spectrum analysis, bring, as it were, the solar 
system into the laboratory of the chemist. Many 
of the same elements that form our globe have 
been recognized in these masses, such as iron, 
nickel, cobalt, manganese, magnesia, chromium, 
copper, arsenic, zinc, potash, soda, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and carbon. C. Tomuinson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 

[By « curious coincidence, while reading the proof of 
Pror, TomLtnson’s article, at half-past one on Monday 
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morning, we saw the room fora second or two brilliantly 
lighted by a descending aerolite, which appears to have 
been visible at a place so far distant from London as 
Bournemouth. } 


FIELD-NAMES AT KILBURN. 

In the Act of Parliament 28 Hen. VIII. c. 38, 
granting the site of the dissolved nunnery at Kil- 
burn to the hospital of St. John, at Clerkenwell, 
the following names of places occur :— 

1, The Chapel Field, and the Little Hill Field adjoin- 
ing the same, in Kilburn. 

2. One field or pasture there called Hungerellys. 

3, A field or pasture called West End, 

4, One wood in Kilburn called Kilburn Wood. 

5. The wood behind the orchard there called Hunger- 
ellys, with the hedgerows round about, 

A wood or grove in Kilburn called Flowrell Wood. 

In Park’s ‘ Topography of Hampstead ’ he quotes 
a case respecting tithes on land at Kilburn that 
was argued in the Court of Exchequer in 1714, 
Wilson v. Paulett, and the property was thus 
described :— 

_ 1. Lands forming or supposed to form Kilburn Wood, 
€, 

la. The Little Code, 

2. The Great Code. 

3. The Old Ploughed Field. 

4. Franklands Fields. 

2, Other parcels of land :— 

The Hill Field, 
The Mead. 

The Great Pits, 
The Little Pits, 
The Orchard. 

Of these various pieces of land I can only 
identify three. The Chapel Field mentioned in 
the Act was probably what was afterwards known 
as the Abbey Field, and lay between what is now 
Priory Road and the High Road, Kilburn. 

The Hill Field, mentioned in both lists, seems to 
have been nearer Hampstead, and is now marked 
by Hillfield Road. West End is still marked by 
the village of that name. 

Now, can any of your readers identify the 
remainder? It would be most interesting to 
know the whereabouts of Kilburn Wood, which, 
according to the Act in question, contained about 
twenty-nine acres. As the pieces of land forming 
it were known as late as 1784, it ought not to be 
4ifficult to trace them. For instance, supposing 
all else fails, would it be possible to trace the 
solicitors who defended the action ? 

The Orchard, again, is mentioned in both lists, 
The Act says “the wood behind the orchard there 
called ‘Hungerellys.”” Does this mean that the 
wood was called Hungerellys, or the orchard ? 

Finally, Flowrell Wood is distinctly mentioned 
as being in Kilburn. It seems a great pity that 
these old field-names should be allowed to be lost, 
when by the simple plan of calling the streets 


name, their whereabouts could be so readily 
marked. 

Kilburn is no longer a hamlet noted for tea- 
gardens, but a populous and thriving suburb, and 
when its history comes to be written something 
will have to be said of these ancient land-marks, 
I shall be glad of any assistance your readers may 
be able to give me in tracing them. 

Henry Promer. 

18, Eresby Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Zacuary Crorroy.—The following particulars 
of Zachary Crofton, gleaned from the ‘ Calendars of 
State Papers (Domestic Series),’ do not appear to 
be embodied in any of the biographical notices of 
this notorious divine, and are, I think, worth 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’ On March 23, 1661, 
Zachary Crofton was brought before the Secretary 
Nicholas, when he confessed that he had written 
two books, entitled ‘The Fastening of St. Peter’s 
Fetters by Seven Links or Propositions’ and 
‘ Berith Anti-Baal ; or, Zachary Crofton’s Appear- 
ance before the Prelate, Justice of Peace’; at 
the same time And. Crook, Warden of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, was examined, and stated that 
he did not license the said books, but, according 
to custom, set his hand to the MS. copy that it 
might be entered in the Company’s register. 
Zachary Crofton, being now a prisoner in the 
Tower, sent a petition to the king, praying for his 
release, in order, as he naively puts it, that he may 
share in the joys of the approaching happy coro- 
nation ; he also pleads that he was loyal in the worst 
of times, and had suffered sequestration ; and as to 
his late inconsiderate expressions in matters out of 
his sphere, they were not written with intent to dis- 
turb the peace of the king. In April, 1661, Ralph 
Smith, stationer to the king (being then out on 
bail), prays for pardon for having printed Crofton’s 

oks. 

In May, 1661, Dr. Swadlin seeks reinstitution 
to St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, from which he had been 
ejected fifteen years before and kept out by Zachary 
Crofton. 

In the December following a warrant was issued 
to admit Crofton’s wife ‘to be shut up close pri- 
soner with her husband until further orders. 

Crofton was retained in the Tower certainly 
until June, 1662, when the parson of St. Antho- 
line’s exhorted his people to contribute for the 
prisoner, whom he called their evening lecturer. 
Probably he was released in the autumn of that 
year, but only to again get into trouble, as in 
October, 1663, Lord Brereton reported that Zachary 
Crofton, once a prisoner in the Tower, had left 
preaching and turned cheese factor, and rides up 
and down sowing sedition, and gave a book that he 
lately wrote to the quartermaster sent to secure 
him. On the 30th of the next month Lord Brere- 


built upon them, or at least one street, by the field- 


ton writes, Crofton is now a prisoner in Chester 
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Castle, and says that “he has written on~ Bishop 
silent who could not speak, and spoke «nother 
dumb who could not write.” Before his tir 
incarceration he was described as “a Presbyterian. 
a subtle, witty man, bitter against Bishops,” and 
as ‘‘ little Crofton who preaches against Bishops,” 
and was said to have “the greatest auditory in 
London.” In 1665 he appears to be again in the 
South of England, and is referred to as “a re- 
volted Levite.” According to Calamy, he finally 
kept a school in Aldgate, where he died. 

H. Fisuwicr. 


Nonsense VERSE on Bisnor CoLenso, — 
Many people have, since the appearance of Lear’s 
book, been pestered with nonsense verses, in which 
obscenity is far in advance of wit. One, however, 
which dates from the period when Bishop Colenso 
startled the orthodox world by his conclusions as 
to the Pentateuch, seems good enough to merit 
preservation :— 

There was a Lord Bishop Colenso, 
Who counted from one up to ten 80 
That the numbers Levitical 
Proved unarithmetical, 
And he went out and taught the black men so. 
Urean. 


TrapitTionat Battaps: ‘Sir or, THE 
Jew’s Daventer,’—In the July part of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
which has just reached me, I see that there are 
several notes which relate to the same subject 
under different headings. At p. 33, under the 
heading ‘Poem concerning Hugh of Lincoln,’ 
Cayon Venasces and St. Swirnin give a short 
account of the English traditional ballad which 
was introduced to English literature by Percy in 
his ‘Reliques.’ At p. 43, under the heading 
* Lincolnshire Songs,’ Mr. C. W. Penny gives a 
traditional version of the same ballad which was 
“sung by his nurse to a Lincolnshire gentleman, 
now over sixty years of age.” At p. 69, under the 
heading ‘ Poetical Traditional Literature of Lin- 
colnshire,’ E. L. K. says, ‘*‘ We even lack a local 
version of the ballad of‘ Little St. Hugh of Lincoln,’” 
unconscious of the fact that a local version had ap- 
peared in the previous number of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

E. L. K. draws attention to a statement con- 
tained in the Saturday Review, June 4, to the 
effect that while England has many great poets, 
she has scarce any poetical popular literature of 
tradition. If the writer of the article had studied 
the subject a little more deeply he would not have 
committed himself to this wild assertion. A very 
cursory examination of Prof. F. J. Child’s monu- 
mental work on ‘The English and Scottish Baliads’ 


would have been sufficient to prove that he has 
been labouring under a delusion. 

Caxon Venabtes is right in supposing that the 
ballad of ‘Sir Hugh’ in its different versions— 
some twenty or more—is contained in Prof, Child’s 
exhaustive collection. It will be found, with a 


masterly introduction, in vol. iii. No. 155, and 
fresh versions seem to be continually pouring in,as in 
part viii. of his work, which reached me two or three 
months ago, the professor has inserted one which 
was communicated to him by Mr. P. Z. Round, 
and which had been traditionally handed down in 
Kent. With the exception that the agent in the 
murder is a Jew, and not, as generally is the case 
in the various versions, a Jew’s daughter, this 
version resembles in its main features that com- 
municated by Mr. Penny to ‘N. & Q.,’ as the 
following stanzas will show :— 

Out came a Jew, 

All clothed in green, 
Saying, come hither, come hither, my sweet little boy, 
And fetch your ball again. 
He showed me an apple as green as grass, 
He showed me a gay gold ring, 
He showed me a cherry as red as b! 
And that enticed me in, 

Prof. Child’s work incorporates all the traditional 
ballads found in the principal collections, such 
as those of Percy, Scott, Jamieson, Motherwell, 
Buchan, Kinloch, and Maidment, and includes a 
vast number which have been more recently 
obtained from oral recitation. It iz, as Canon 
VENABLES says, exhaustive, and though rather 
expensive, the price being a guinea a part, of which 
eight have now been published, it should certainly 
find a place in every public library. Whether the 
professor will consider Mr. Penny's Lincolnshire 
variant of ‘Sir Hugh’ of sufficient importance to 
find a place in his collection I cannot say ; but it 
will certainly not escape his notice. 

May I ask, in conclusion, that E. L. K. will 
favour the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ with a complete 
copy of the Lincolnshire version of ‘The Three 
Ravens,’ of which he gives the commencement ? 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


PrespyTerians.”—In the Bel- 
fast Evening Telegraph of September 20 appeared 
the following :— 

“About two hundred years ago the Covenanters of 
Scotland were persecuted and obliged to fly to the hills 
and live on blaeberries, which blackened their mouths, 
and hence they were called ‘ Blackmouths.’” 

The responsibility for the statement must rest 
with the editor of the paper mentioned, and not 
with W. W. Davizs. 


‘Tne Nemesis or Fairn.’ (See 8 i, 430, 
452; ii. 53.)—I remember, when an undergraduate 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1849, hearing of the 
burning of this book in the hall of Exeter College 
by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., at that time a 
famous tutor in the university. The effect of this 
was what any one except the burner of the book 
might have foreseen, namely, an immense demand 
for it, and those who would never even have 
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thought of the book devoured it greedily. No 
better advertisement could well have been devised, 
for, phcenix-like, it rose from its own ashes, The 
sale became very large, and a new edition was 
called for. The cremation of a copy of the first 
edition easily accounts for the rarity of the 
impression, as it was sold off immediately. The 
greatest clerks are not the wisest men. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


James Love (1721-1774), Acror anp Dra- 
MATIST.—It may not be generally known that 
the surname of Love was assumed by James 
Dance in lieu of his patronymic. He was the 
eldest son of George Dance, architect to the Cor- 
poration of London, and was born March 17, 
1721. In 1732 he was admitted to Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and on March 1, 1737/8, matzicu- 
lated from St. John’s College, Oxford, as the son 
of George Dance, of Cripplegate, London, gent. 
(Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, vol. i. 

335). DanteL 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Booxs Stitcnep with Sitver Wire.—The 
following cutting is from a recent catalogue :— 

“ Book-Binding.—Novum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
Testamentum Syriace, 32mo, contemporary red morocco, 
sides and back covered with chaste gold tooling, gilt 
edges. C, Plantini, 1575, very rare. 21s. Binding books 
with wire is supposed to be an invention of the present 
day. This specimen, however, shows the method to be 
over 300 years old, for this book is bound with silver 
wire.” 


The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Marriaces at Cotpstream, N.B.—It may be 
well to note that the original registers, containing 
over three thousand entries of marriages performed 
at Coldstream, from 1844 to July, 1856, by the 
Border ‘‘ priest,” are at this time in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Smith, of Coldstream. 


Ayprew W. Torr. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


AvaILED oF.”—Do, Mr. Editor, put down 
our foot on this specimen of bad grammar, which is 
coming common in a passive sense. A few days 
ago I met the phrase twice in the Morning Post, 
and twice also in the Catholic Times. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Tea-Leaves.—‘ N. & Q.’ may properly crys- 
tallize, for the benefit of future generations, any 
trace of 5 eee manners or customs, however 
trivial. therefore put on record a fact, now 
all but forgotten, of my boyhood, fifty, or “life 
lasting sixty” years ago. Tea was then a costly 
luxury, and old wives and children used to come 
regularly to my father’s house, and to other 


middle-class houses, to collect tea-leaves, for the 
purpose of a second brewage. I suppose all trace 
of this custom has disappeared. Urzan, 


“To TrHrEEP.”—The Rev. Joseph Stevenson, in 
an article concerning Perkin Warbeck which he 
contributed to the August number of the Month, 
says that the verb to threep, though common in 
Scotland, ‘‘is unknown in England.” Here the 
learned author is in error. I bave known it all 
my life, and it occurs with several examples in 
Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Glossary of Manley and Corring- 
ham, Lincolnshire.’ I think, but am not sure, that 
this word is used also in Yorkshire. 

Com. Linc. 

[“ He threp (or threaped) me down” is heard in the 
West Riding.) 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Facrotum.—What is the origin of the expres- 
sions “ Johannes fac-totum” and “ Dominus fac- 
totum,” which occur in English books of the end 
of the sixteenth century and the first half of 
the seventeenth? They look like renderings in 
etymological equivalents of some Romanic expres- 
sion (in French “Jean Fais-tout,” “ Monsieur 
Fais-tout,” or Italian “Gian Fatutto,” “Ser Fa- 
tutto ”) or the coinage of some Latin writer whose 
native language was French or Italian. (Fatutto 
as an appellative is cited from Bianchini about 
1700; is it found earlier?) One would naturally 
suppose that the allusion is to the name of a per- 
sonage in a Latin farce or allegorical story. It is 
noteworthy that the word factotwm first appears in 
English, French, and German about the same date. 
The earliest English instance I have been able to 
find is in ‘A Letter of State’ (in later editions 
called ‘ Leicester's Commonwealth’), ascribed to 
the Jesuit Parsons, and published in 1584, which 
has “dominus fac-totum.” Montluc’s memoirs, 
published about 1590, are cited by La Curne for 
the same expression ; while factotum alone is used 
by the German Fischart in 1579. Perhaps some 
student of the academic comedy or the satirical 
literature of the sixteenth century may be able to 
explain the allusion. Henry BRADLEY. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Canon Atcar’s Foor.—In Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott’s ‘Collections’ in the British Museum 
(MS. 29,541, p. 117), I find the following state- 
ment relating to Old St. Paul’s:— 

“ On the base of one of the pillars was sculptured the 
foot of Algar, the first Prebendary of Islington, as the 
standard measure for legal contracts in land: just as 
Henry I., Richard I., and King John, furnished the iron 
ell by their arms,” 
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What is the authority for this statement so far 
as it regards Canon Algar’s foot ; and what is the 
earliest reference to this sculpture in Old St. 
Paul’s? Is there any drawing of it extant; or 
any exact measurement ? 

There is a well-known charter in which “ William, 
King, greets William, bisbop,” and grants a hide 
of land at Gaddesden to one Deorman. This 
Deorman, says Mr. Loftie (‘ History of London,’ 
i. 87), “ was one of the few Englishmen who held 
directly from the King without the intervention 
of an over lord”; and Canon Algar was his son. 
I mention this because it gives a date, though 
not a very precise one, to the owner of this re- 
markable foot. 

In Le Neve's ‘ Fasti’ (Hardy’s edition) he 
appears only as ‘‘ Algarus, son of Dereman,” with- 
out a date; and Dugdale, in his ‘ History of St. 
Paul’s,’ is equally cautions. A charter, date about 
1170, makes mention of the house of Algar the 
priest. (Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ Calendar of the 
MSS. of St. Paul’s,’ p. 230.) There is also an 
agreement between the Chapter and Algar, con- 
cerning the Church of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, in 
the time of Ralph de Diceto (ibid., p. 63 .). 

W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Copnsetr.—In the first letter (p. 3 of 1853 ed.) 
of ‘ Rural Rides’ is described ‘‘a place called 
‘a park’ belonging to a Mr. Montague.” Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify the place for 
me, and send mea post-card? OC, S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Lorp Texxyson on Tosacco,—Now that Lord 
Tennyson bas passed away, I should like to unveil 
a mystery that I could not unveil during his life- 
time. Doubtless a large number of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ will recollect my work on ‘ Tobacco,’ 
which first appeared in 1887, and, as it defended 
the use of the weed, consequently provoked several 
counterblasts—one of which, by F. W. Richardson, 
M.S.A.,F.C.S., closed with a quotation from Tenny- 
sop. I issued a counter-reply, and said.I also 
would quote Tennyson, which I did by giving the 
following, which is attributed to the late Laureate 
in ‘ What we Smoke,’ by Mr. Wright, of Chelten- 

© darling weed ! my heart's delight ; 
Dear plant, the apple of my sight ! 
Thou bast a ray so warm and bright, 

1 know no charm eo exquisite 

As puffing out thy smoke so white: 

It puts all troublous thoughts to flight, 
Sending dull epirite left and right 
While yielding joys both day and night, 

Well, my opponent, not seeing the lines in any 
of Tennyson's ‘ Works,’ wrote to his lordship, and 
a few days following, an autograph letter from him 
was exhibited in a Bradford stationer’s window, 
disclaiming its authorship. This, naturally, sur- 
prised me, for I had reprinted it in perfect faith 


that it was Tennyson’s composition. And I was 
the more certain, on account of a paragraph which 
is inserted in ‘Tobacco: its History and Asso- 
ciations,’ by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., 1859, which 
appears on p. 148 of the work, and runs as follows: 

“Of other literary smokers in England we may note 
Sir Walter Scott, who at one time carried the habit very 
fur. So did the poet Bloomfield. Campbell, Moore, and 
Byron delighted in its temperate enjoyment, as does our 
present Laureate Tennyson, who bas echoed its praises 
with Byron in immortal verse.” 

My object is now to find out if the lines quoted 
as being by Tennyson are his, or are not his. If 
they are not his, when did they first appear? If 
they are his, when did they first appear? And if 
these are not the lines Mr. Fairholt alludes to, 
where may the lines he does allude to be found? 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D., F.C.S. Berlin, 

Winder House, Bradford. 


New ‘Lire or Daniet Deroe.’—Since send- 
ing to the press my ‘ Life of William Cowper,’ 
which will be issued in a few days by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, I have been engaged upon what it is 
trusted will prove an exhaustive life of Daniel 
Defoe, the celebrated author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Several extensive biographies of Defoe have been 
written, the best being those by Walter Wilson 
(1830) and William Lee (1869). These, however, 
deal principally with the political life of Defoe, 
whereas one of the principal features of my work 
will be the light it throws upon the private life of 
Defoe; and a large amount of new material has 
already come to my hands. I should be very 
pleased to hear from any persons interested in the 
subject, especially from relations of Mr. Lee (Mr. 
Lee himself, I suppose, would be dead) and from 
Mr. J. C. Lavp, who wrote to ‘ N. & Q.’ in June, 
1882, describing a portrait of Defoe by Kneller. 
But any suggestions from any one would be heartily 
welcomed. Tuomas Wricar. 

Cowper School, Olney. 


Hotton Asser Booxs.—Can any of your 
readers tell me in whose possession any of the old 
books of Hulton Abbey are? The abbey is on 
the road from Stoke-on-Trent to Leek, and was 
founded, c. 1225, by Henry de Aldetheley (Aud- 
ley). Some years ago I saw one of these books, 
which contained information about the grants 
made to the abbey, and also unusually full lists of 
the names of the people for whose souls the grants 
were made to God and to St. Mary and to the 
abbot and monks of Hulton. G, A, Syeyp. 

Chastleton Rectory, Moreton in Marsh. 

[See 8% S, ii, 268.) 


Mapame Sister or Kine Lovis 
Puitirre.—Can avy of your readers inform me if 
Madame Adelaide, the daughter of ‘‘ Philippe 
jgalité” and sister of King Louis Philippe, ever 
had any children? She was privately married to 
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Baron Athelin, a peer of France, who at one time 
was an officer on the staff of Napoleon I., and was 
afterwards aide-de-camp to his brother-in-law, the 
king. He is said to have been one of the most 
accomplished draughtsmen in Europe. Buron 
Athelin survived the princess. I never heard of 
any issue of the marriage; but should be glad to 


know, on good authority, if there was 7. ™ 


‘Tne For's Forrone.’—Charles Murray made 
his début in York, April, 1775, as Carlos io ‘ The 
Fop’s Fortune.’ What piece is indicated by a 
title not to be found in Genest’s ‘ Account of the 
English Stage’ or in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica.’ 

Urpay. 


Dr. Lancetot AnpRrewes, Bishop oF WIN- 
CHESTER.—At what time was Dr. Lancelot An- 
drewes Bishop of Winchester; and what was the 
date of his birth? Where shall I find the best 
account of his life and writings ? 

Frank E. Buss. 

Hawthornden, Queen’s Ride, Barnes. 


Hvueses Famity.—Can any of your numerous 
readers favour me with pedigrees of the Hughes 
family, including that of William Little Hughes, 
a distinguished littcrateur, who died in Paris, 
1877? F. P. H. Hueues, 

27, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham Road. 


General Prescotr was a Governor of Quebec 
in the last century, or early part of this. Can any 
one tell me who was his wife and the year she was 
born? Any information, either as answer to this 
question or as to how I can find out, will be grate- 
fully esteemed. (Mrs.) M. A, GuanDFIRLD. 

10, Friars Walk, Lewes. 


Orver or tHe Bata.—Can you tell me how I 
can find out the services of people who have attained 
the rank of C.B., K.C.B., and G.C.B.? Are there 
any records published of that order ? 

Keira G, Jackson. 


Doe-vane.—Dibdin, in his ‘ Bill Bobstay,’ has 
the following lines :— 
There's Nipcheese, the purser, by grinding and 

squeezing, 

First plund’ring, then leaving the ship, like a rat, 
The eddy of Fortune stands on a stiff breeze in, 

And mounts, fierce as fire, a dog-vane in bis hat. 
I do not want to be told what a dog-vane is; I 
know that. But I shall be thankful to any one 
who can tell me how a departing purser could 
mount such a thing in his hat; and why. 

J AYDEE. 


Borys Transtations.—I shall be glad if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will supplement the follow- 
ing list of languages into which the works of Burns 
have been translated by giving me a transcription 
of the title-pages:—1, Teutonic: (a) German, 


(b) Danish, (c) Swedish, (d) German - Swiss. 
2. Celtic: (a) Gaelic. 3. Italic: (a) French, 
(b) Italian. 4. Hellenic: (a) Classical Greek. 
5. Slavonic: (a) Czech, I have also a translation 
of ‘Anid Lang Syne’ in Hawaiian. References to 
foreign Burnsiana will be esteemed. 
Joun Morr. 
Gulston, Kilmarnock, 


Van Scnyypat or Scnenpet.—I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers or contributors 
would give me any information as to this artist, 
his master, and places of residence, beyond ordinary 
information in dictionaries of painters. 

Hos. J. Larkin. 

28, New Bond Street. 


Sr. Pavi’s Srumr.—In “New Remarks of 
London: collected by the Company of Parish 
Clerks, 1732,” p. 67, it is stated that 
“the Parish of 8. Gregory beginning at the South East 
corner of 8. Paul's Stump, takes in all the South side of 
8. Paul's Churchyard, westward to Ludgate Street...... 
and the West side of the Old Change from Little Carter 
Lane northward to 8. Paul’s Stump.” 

In the index I find, “ Paul’s Stump in the Old 
Change.” Turning to the plan of the wards of 
Farringdon Within and Castle Baynard in Strype’s 
Stow, the north-eastern boundary of the parish of 
St. Gregory appears to be conterminous with the 
boundary of the ward of Castle Baynard at the 
angle made by Old Change and Watling Street, 
on the western side of Old Change and the southern 
side of Watling Street. Here, then, doubtless was 
St. Paul’s Stump. But what was St. Paul’s Stump? 
Was it a post or stone which formed the parish 
boundary ; or was it an inn bearing the name; or 
could it have been the base of an old cross? I 
should not think that any remains of a cross would 
be found so late as 1732. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


“Repartee” A Vers.—This occurs in the 
Tatler, No, 242, the last word in the paper. As 
Annandale does not give it, except as a substantive, 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 1892, I conclude it is entirely 
obsolete as a verb, Does any nineteenth century 
writer so use it ? JoNnATHAN 


Reeps.—Can anybody tell me how to procure a 
reed of finest quality, such as the Persians write 
their exquisite MSS. with ? C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch. 


“FatuEers” oF THE House or Commons.—The 
following extract from the “ Waifs and Strays” 
column of the Weekly Dispatch of August 21 
suggests a question :— 

“ Mr, Villiers is regarded as ‘the Father of the House 
of Commons,’ despite the fact that he did not originally 
reach Westminster until more than two years after Mr. 
Gladstone; but he has sat continuously for the same 
constituency — Wolverhampton—ever since, while the 


new Prime Minister was out of Parliament for eighteen 
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months in 1846-7, because of his support of Free Trade, 
and has represented five constituencies, 

“ When both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Villiers came into 
Parliament for the first time, ‘the Father of the House’ 
was Thomas William Coke, the Whig member for Nor- 
folk, who had been originally returned at a by-election 
for that county in May, 1776, and who, with the ex- 
ception of the Parliament of 1784, when he was one of 
‘Fox's Martyrs,” sat for it until 1837, when he was 
created Earl of Leicester. The * Fatherhood’ then fell 
to George Byng, who had first come in for Middlesex in 
1780, and who, save for being another of ‘ Fox's Martyrs,’ 
continued to sit for that county until his death in 1546, 
being distinguished for his adherence to the top-boots 
and other costume of the Pitt and Fox period, In point 


of service without a break, therefore, Mr. Villiers is | 


ahead of both Coke and Byng; but he has not yet 
touched the point attained by his predecessor in the 
‘Fatherhood,’ Mr. Christopher Talbot, who sat continu- 
ously for Glamorganshire for over fifty-nine years.” 

Is there any list available of “ Fathers of the 
House of Commons,” and who filled the position 
between George Byng and Christopher Talbot ? 

POLITICIAN. 


Luce,—Harl. MS. 1968 contains an ordinance 
for the Mayor, &c., of Chester to provide for 
setting the watch on the Eve of St. John. 
Amongst the prescribed accessories of the pageant 
are: ‘One unicorn, one dromedary, one luce, one 
camel.” In Harl. MS. 2125 is recorded the 
cost of “ making anew the 4 beasts called the uni- 
corne, the antelop, the flower-de-luce, and the 
camell.” Does any one know what sort of “beast ” 
a luce or flower-de-luce was supposed to be? 

W. F. W. 
[Is not luce a pike 2} 


Perer Pixpar’s Worxs.—I purchased some 
time ago, with other books, what purported to be 
a set of the above, entitled “The | Works | of 

| Peter Pindar, Esq. | [n three volumes. | London, 
1794.” On examination they appear to be vols. i. 
and iii. only of the above set, and what was believed 
to be vol. ii. is vol. iv. and bears date 1796, and is 
apparently a continuation of vol. iii. I fear it is 
hopeless to find the missing vol. ii., but my curio- 
sity has been aroused by the unusual circumstance. 
The presumption is that when the title-pages 
(which are printed from copper-plates) were printed, 
it was assumed that the work would be completed 
in three volumes, whereas it afterwards turned out 
that, with fugitive pieces (‘ Peter’s Portfolio’), there 
was sofficient for an additional volume. I might 
perhaps mention that this fourth volume contains 
canto v. of the ‘ Lousiad,’ the first four cantos 
being in vol. i. I shall be glad of information on 
this point. W. B. Genrisu. 

South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Rosert Fownerry, M.A., Carlisle says (‘ En- 
dowed Grammar Schools,’ ii. 253), was ‘‘a 
rson eminent for industry and learning,” and 
‘was invited hither to be the first master’’ (of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Grammar School). He was 


master for three years (1620-1623); and I shall 

be glad if some reader can give me any further 

particulars respecting him. His name is not men- 

tioned in the ‘ Catalogue of all Graduates in the 

University of Oxford,’ 1815, or ‘ Graduati Canta- 

brigienses,’ 1846, W. G. B. Pace. 
25, Brook Street, Hull. 


Marca Tuaunper.—The ‘Chronique Scanda- 
leuse,’ under date 1468, ad fin., records :— 

“Le vendredy sainct & aourné[=31 March, 1469] 
vint & yasit du Ciel plusieurs grans esclats de tonnoirre, 
espartissemens & merueilleuse pluye, qui esbahist beau- 
coup de gens, pource que les anciens dient tousiours que 
nul ne doit dire helas, s'il n’a ouy tonner en Mars.” 

This proverb is noticed in Bohn’s collection. 
Has it been found earlier than in the ‘Chronique’?! 

F, Apams. 
[See 2™ 8. i. 452.] 


Latimer oF Braysroke: ‘ Bocnarp.”—Can 
any one explain why more than one member of 
this family bore the name of Bochard? It is 
found in the following entries :— 

Order for delivery of dower to Lora, widow of 
“Thomas le Latimer Bouchard,” March 2, 1334 
(Close Roll, 8 Edw. III.). 

Order for delivery of dower to Anne, widow of 
“Thomas Latimer Bochard,” Oct. 22, 1401 (ibid., 
3 Hen. IV., Part 1). HERMENTRUDE. 


‘Tue Conriict or Goop anp Evit.’—This is 
one of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s less-known writ- 
ings. Can any one tell me who is the missionary 
to whom the letters were addressed? The book 
came out in 1865. By the way, a full bibliography 
of this eminent divine’s works is much wanted. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Cuart.—There are several villages in Kent 
called by this name: Great and Little Chart near 
Ashford, and Chart Sutton near Maidstone. What 
does the word mean? I have recently been in- 
formed that several pieces of open waste ground in 
the neighbourhood of Knockholt are called such 
and such a ‘‘ chart.” Is it from the Celtic ? 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Car.”—In ‘Letters from Mr. 
Coleman,’ 1689, p. 75, one writing in 1675, to 
warn his friends not to confide too much in certain 
persons, says “ let us remember Dr. Creytons Cut.” 
The reference is, no doubt, to Dr. Creighton, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who died in 1672. 
But what is the story of his cat ? w. C. B. 


Lire or Lockuart.—Will any reader of ‘N.&Q.’ 
kindly tell me if there be a life of John Gibson 
Lockhart? And if so, who is the author, and by 
whom is it published ? Home Farm. 


| 
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Replies, 


CANTABRIGIA., 
S. ii. 266.) 

‘TI wholly dissent from the new theories here 
proposed ; they seem to be intended to confuse 
the evidence. 

mIf Cambridge is to be identified with Cam- 
boritum it is not to be done by confusing the 
names. There is no chronological connexion. 

Nothing whatever is known about the form 
Cambridge except the fact that it first appears in 
the form Grantanbrycge, in the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ 
under the date 875. No student of Anglo-Saxon 
who understands the grammar and phonetic laws 
of the Wessex dialect has any doubt as to its 
literal sense. It means ‘‘the bridge over the 
Granta.” Bryege is the dat. case of the fem. sb. 
brycg, a bridge, with the characteristic y, which is 
equivalent to G. ii; cf. G. Briicke, a bridge. 
Grantan is the genitive case of Granta, which is 
the name of the river, above Cambridge, to this 
day. Every Cambridge man knows this, and 
knows that Grantchester is similarly derived, 
meaning the chester (Lat. castrum) on the Granta. 
It is worth notice that, in a charter ostensibly 
dated 948, but only extant in a somewhat later 
MS. copy, the county is denoted by the expression 
“in comitatu Grantecestrie,” in the county of 
Grantchester, instead of Grantebridge ; after which 
follows a most interesting list of names very 
familiar to one who lives at Cambridge. 

It is perfectly absurd for any one to attach the 
faintest importance to the spellings in Doomsday 
Book when Anglo-Saxon spellings are to be had. 
The spellings in that book are due to Norman 
scribes, who could not pronounce the words which 
they attempted to reproduce phonetically. It is easy 
enough to see what they mean when you happen to | 
know from English evidence; but when a name is 
first found in Doomsday Book its interpretation 
should only be attempted by those who can see 
through the disguised forms which appear there. 
“Gransete” and the rest are mere travesties of 
the A.-S. form Granta-ceaster, which occurs in the 
A.-S. translation of Beda’s ‘ Eccl. Hist.,’ bk. iv. 
¢. 19. It is equally absurd to consider Latinized 
forms of English names when we have their Eng- 
lish originals at hand. 

The modern form of Cantelowes has nothing to | 
do with the question. It is merely a single house, 
and is not in the direction of Grantchester and 
Trumpington at all, and quite remote from the 
river. I have often ridden past it on a bicycle, | 
and know perfectly well that I must leave home 
and return to it by avery different route from that 
which leads to Trumpington. It shows how use- 
less it is to consult a map; it is much better to know 

If the name is foreign, as suggested, 


it has doubtless been conferred in quite modern 
times. There is not the slightest reason for sup- 
posing it to be of any antiquity. I do not know 
that any ‘‘intermediate form” between Grante- 
brigge and Cantebrigge is possible. It is a case of 
mispronunciation ; the most likely explanation is 
that Cantebrigge is an Anglo-French perversion of 
Grantebrigge. But however this may be, no 
reasonable person can doubt that the places are 
the same. In Morris’s ‘ Early English Miscellany,’ 
from a MS. of the thirteenth century (p. 146), the 
county of Cambridgeshire is called Grawnte-brugge- 
schire; where the A.-S. y is replaced (as usual) by 
the thirteenth century u. In the MSS. of the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ Group A. 3921, we have the 
various spellings Cantebrigge, Cantebrygge, Canta- 
bregge, Caunterbruge, and Cambrugge, which show 
that the contraction from Cantebrugge to Cam- 
brugge was known soon after a.p. 1400. These 
words all rime with the various forms of bridge, 
viz., brigge, brygge, bregge, and brugge. The varia- 
tion in the principal vowel must be very puzzling 
to those who know nothing of phonetic laws ; but 
they are all quite easy, and all correct. The A.-S. 
y had no exact representative among the Anglo- 
French vowel-symbols. The nearest was wu, which 
is common in the thirteenth century. Then the 
sound of y (really G. ii) was confused with that of ¢ 
in Mod.E. bridge; and this symbol had two repre- 
sentatives, viz., i and y; hence brigge, brygge, pro- 
nounced alike. Besides this, the A.-S. y became 
e in Kentish; hence bregge. There can be no 
doubt at all that we are here dealing with the 
modern English bridge, of which the Latinized 
form brigia is the nearest possible Latin equi- 
valent. This has nothing to do with briga, which 
is not Latinized from English, but from something 
else. Still later forms were Cambrigge and Cam- 
bridge; whence the new name Cam was evolved, 
and has now partly, but not wholly, displaced the 
old name Granta, Watter W. Skeart. 


In Caxton’s ‘Chronicles’ of 1480 occurs the 
following paragraph respecting the town of Cam- 
bridge :— 

“ Of Grandobodian that was Morwith’s sone that made 
the toune of Cambrigge. After this Morwith was dede 
the britons croud Grandobodian his sone and this 
Grandobodian long tyme regned in goodnesse and made 
temples and tounes and this Grandobodian made the 


| toune of Cambrigge and the toune of Grantham and was 


well loved of rich and poore for he honoured the rich 
and helpe the poore.” 
C. Lezson Prince. 


Your correspondent B. H. L. calls me to account 
for an explanation which I did not give, of a name 
which I did not mention, and then adds some 
remarkable conjectures of his own. Cantabrigia 
is not the ancient name, but merely a Latinized 
form of Cambridge. The suffix -brigia is the 
regular Latin form of the English -bridge. Thus, 
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when in an English charter we have Grantebrige- 
shire, the Latin version has “ Grantebrigie# comi- 
tatus.” This Latinized suffix -brigia, a bridge, 
has no connexion with the Celtic -lriga, which 
means a hill. 

In the article which your correspondent so 
strangely misquotes and misrepresents, I con- 
tended that Camboritum, which was probably the 
Roman name of Cambridge, represents a British 


Camborit, meaning the “ skew” or “‘ crooked ford.” | 


Camborit would normally become Cambrit or 


Cambret, and when a bridge had replaced the | 


ford, popular etymology would change Cambrit 
into Cambrig, which would finally become Cam- 
bridge, and then, to account for this name, the 
the river Granta would become the Cam. 

In this explanation there is not a word about 
Cantabrigia, and no derivation from the river 
Granta is proposed. To connect the name of Cam- 
bridge, as your correspondent suggests, with Kent, 
Kentish Town, or Cantalupo in Italy, would be 
mere midsummer madness. 

I should be glad tosee his “ reasons” for believ- 
ing that Cambridge, more than any other place io 
England, “ was the seat of an Iberian colony before 
it was Celtic or Roman.” Isaac TaYLor. 


Titue Barn (8" §, ii, 246).—The record of the 
demolition of the old tithe barn at Ely, which 
appears to have been the largest but one in exist- 
ence, may be supplemented by the following list 
of great burns in different parts of the kingdom; 
and it may be hoped that this will be added to by 
other correspondents, and particularly by those who 
live in districts where building stone is plentiful or 
water carriage was easy in ancient times. Reasons 
why such a list should be made readily present 
themselves, the strongest, perhaps, being that, like 
the vanished example at Ely, the tithe barns are 
everywhere in daily danger of alteration or removal 
before drawings and measurements can be taken 
of the picturesque structures which played so large 
a part in, and are, indeed, now almost the only 
visible signs of, the agricultural system and life of 
our medieval ancestors. From the plainness of 
their construction the earlier barns are often diffi- 
cult to date; but there are many belonging to the 
fourteenth century, such as those at Glastonbury, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Calcot, and 
which carry their age in their character or details. 

As with churches, barns vary in plan from plain 
parallelograms to cruciform and aisled structures ; 
and such as have single or double transepts, and 
are divided into nave and aisles by arcades of stone 
or wood, present both outside and inside composi- 
tions of great breadth and grandeur, which would 
put to shame the restless designs of many modern 
churches. Hence the traveller with an eye for 
proportion who has seen, for instance, the great 
stone barn at Glastonbury, or the vast wooden 


example at Harmondsworth, with its forest of oak 
timbering, is not likely to forget either the one or 
the other. 

For the interior dimensions marked * in the 
following list I am indebted to Sir Henry Dryden, 
who has supplied them from his own drawings. 

Bedfordshire. —Felmersham,* 114 fi. by 27 ft. 

Berkshire. — Cholsey (destroyed),* 303 ft. by 
54 ft.; Coxwell. 

Cambridgeshire. —Ely (destroyed),* 219 ft. 6 in. 
by 39 ft. 5 in. 

Devonshire. —Torquay. 

Dorsetshire. - Abbotsbury, 276 ft. by 31 ft. ; 
Bradford-on-Avon,* 167 ft. by 29 ft. 10 in. ; Cerne 
Abbas. 

Gloucestershire. —Boxwell, Calcot, Frocester, 
Llantony, Postlip, Sudeley Castle. 

Kent.—Boxley, Cuxton, Maidstone. 

Middlesex.—Harmondsworth, 192 ft. by 36 ft. 
9 in. ; Headstone, 147 ft. Sin. by 38 ft. Sin. ; Pin- 
ner (destroyed), 62 ft. 9 in. by 21 ft. Gin. 

Norfolk.—Brancaster, Paston. 

Northamptonshire — Peterborough (destroyed),* 
90 ft. by 27 ft. ; Ditto,* 144 ft. 3in. by 33 ft. 

Oxfordshire. — Adderbury,* 65 ft. by 27 ft. ; 
Swalcliffe,* 127 ft. 2in. by 22 ft. 10in. 

Shropshire.— Acton Burnell. 

Somerset.—Doulting, Glastonbury, Pilton, Wells,. 
Woodspring Abbey. 

Sussex. — Hurstmonceanx. 

Wiltshire.—Cherhill, Place House, 220 ft. long. 

Apert Hartshorne. 


To the best of my belief, the outcry about 
** The Last of the Tithe Barns” began in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, or in its Budget, some time last 
June. I saw an article in the latter which stated: 


“ Not many years ago two of these buildings were to 
be seen at Peterborough, and a third, exceptionally fine, 
at Ely. The last named was removed with the con- 
currence of the Dean and Chapter, while one of those at 
Peterborough succumbed in like manner to the exigencies 
of civilization, its place being appropriately taken by a 
railway station. The only survivor is now in course of 
demolition. Built in 1307, it ia 144 ft. long and 32 ft. 
broad, with low walls supporting, on an oak frame, a 
singularly beautiful roof of grey stone slates. No nails 
appear in the construction, wooden pegs being used 
throughout. To relieve the weight and thrust on the 
walls there is a series of massive ouk supports, which, 
like pillars in a church, divide the length into a central 
space with twoaisles. Light is, or was, admitted through 
slender lancet windows, and when the great doors were 
closed the interior was a little gloomy...... The barn was 
sold by auction two years ago, fetching, with three plots 
of ground, about 1,100/. The purchaser was a local 
builder, who frankly stated to persons interested that he 
intended to pull it down for the sake of the materials 
and the ground on which it stood.” 

And the Pail Mall Budget appropriately gave a 
view of this monument in course of demolition. 

Happily, however, it was not “the last of the 
tithe barns ”; correspondents of the Morning Post 
have borne witness that others remain, ¢.g., at 
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Lymington and about a mile from Faringdon 


' but probably the secretary, Mr. Thackeray Turner, 


on the direct road to Swindon, and I myself | of 9, Buckingham Street, Strand, would send a 


have very good reason for thinking that there is 
comfort to be found at Bolton Percy, near York, 
and at Haughton-le-Skerne, near Darlington. 
Some years ago there was something left of a 
monastic barn at Selby; and ‘‘if it’s not gone, 
it stands there still.” Murray’s ‘ Yorkshire’ of 
1874 has a notice of it :— 

“ The great barn or ‘spicarium’ remains with beams 
and pillars of massive oak, and is probably Dec[orated]. 
The walls are 3 ft. thick: the length before the middle 
part was pulled down was 313 ft., the width 29ft. The 
eastern portion is still used as a barn, the western asa 
brewhouse.” 

Sr. Switsry. 


Other than the tithe barn at Ely there are, within 
a walk of the place from which I write, the tithe 
barn at Exstone, Oxon, with this inscription : 
‘Ista Grangia facta et fundata fuit 
MCCCLXXx1I per Walterum de Wyniforton, Ab- 
batem de Wynchcumbe, ad exorationem Roberti 
Mason, ballivi istius loci,” of which place the 
rectorial tithes were the property of the abbey ; 
a tithe barn at Swalcliffe, in the same county ; 
another, also at Upper Heyford, the tithes of both 
of which parishes are the property of New College. 
It is a common statement tbat the last two were 
built by William of Wykeham. 

Eo. 


Is there not some mistake about the ‘‘ Old 
Tithe Barn at Ely”; or have two been recently sold 
and wrecked? In the recent Report (June, 1892) 
of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings for the “ Peterborough Boroughbury, 
Monks Tithe Barn,” it is said that this society and 
other societies 
“ have made every effort to save the building, but there 
is no disguising the fact that the fundamental cause of 
its destruction rests with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who allowed it to pass out of their hands,” 

This barn was built in 1307, and had a total 
length of a hundred and forty-four feet and width 
thirty-two feet. One of two photo-lithographs given 
in the Report shows a sturdy old barn, likely to last 
for centuries, and the other shows the sad skeleton 
of the timber frame-work of five centuries ago, sold 
“for the sake of its material and the ground it 
standson.” This is the second of the Peterborough 
tithe-barns destroyed, the other having been pulled 
down to make room for a railway station. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? These wreckages of old 
buildings may some day “ better the instruction,” 
and are certainly sad examples for the great 
unknown future. Esrs. 


_ Two views of this barn, one taken while it was 
intact and the other while it was in process of 
demolition, may be seen in the last annual report 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings. These reports are issued to members only, 


| copy to any one really interested in the subject. 
| I hope the Mark Lane Express is incorrect in stat- 
| ing that this is the last example in England ; there 
| was recently a fine specimen, which I believe still 
exists, at Harmondsworth, near West Drayton ; 
but the loss sustained by the demolition of that at 
| Peterborough is nevertheless extremely great. It 
| is said to have been built in 1307, and had a total 
| length of 144 ft. and width of 32 ft. It was beau- 
| tifully constructed of oak framed together and 
secured with oak pins, the roof being carried by 
a succession of oak posts, dividing the barn into 
nave and aisles, the two middle posts of each truss 
taking the position of the nave pillars of a parish 
church, and the two posts at the end of each truss 
being built into the stone walls which enclosed the 
whole, so that when the stonework was pulled 
down the whole timberwork stood in skeleton in- 
dependent of it. The “pity of it” is that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners suffered it to pass 
out of their hands into those of a speculator, who 
has pulled it down for the sake of the materials, 
when perhaps it might have been utilized as a drill 
hall, gymnasium, or for some similar purpose. 
Gro. Rurrer FLercueEr. 
13, Clifford’s Inn. 
[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged, ] 


Miss Nasa (7 §. iii. 47, 152).—Since writing 
my reply at the last reference I have (thanks to 
your delightful contemporary L'Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, xxiv. 957) found some of 
the original authorities somewhat vaguely cited by 
Carlyle. In Nos. 74 and 99 of Camille Des- 
moulins’s periodical, Les Révolutions de France et 
de Brabant, Mr. Smirx can see for himself con- 
clusive contemporary evidence concerning the rude 
flagellations of reactionary women. Carra (who was 
subsequently a member of the Girondist party) 
writes, in his ‘ Annales Patriotiques,’ of one of the 
first of these summary corrections :— 

“La foule s’y est transportée (dans les églises) ; les 
femmes étaient armées de verges ; elles ont fustigé hors 
du temple quelques calotins et calotines possédés du 
démon de la contre-révulution, et les hommes ont beau- 
coup ri des grimaces de ces lutins flage!lé; ; cependant 
la garde nationale est accourue et a rabattu les cotillons 
retroussees. 

This was in April, 1791. The case of Théroigne 
de Méricourt, later in the Revolution, is well 
known, and is thoroughly established by an unpub- 
lished police report to be found in the French 
National Archives (see Marcellin Pellet’s * Variétés 
Révolutionnaires,’ Troisitme Série, p. 144, Paris, 
1890, 18mo. ), a fact which disposes of the doubts of 
your correspondent Jean LE Trovuveor at 3™ S. 
ii. 2. One is glad to add, on the authority of the 
Courrier des Départements of May 17, 1793, that 
the great and calumniated Marat interfered tu 
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protect the unhappy woman, at that time his 
political opponent (Pellet, ubi supr., p. 146). It 
is doubtless true, as LE TRoUvVEUR says, 
that Théroigne did not, as the brothers Goncourt, 
in their picturesque way, would have us believe, 
“sortir folle des mains des flagelleuses.” Pellet, 
no doubt, puts the story rightly :— 

“ L’héroine sans peur qui n’avait jamais pali au siffle- 
ment des balles du 14 juillet et du 10 aout, fouettée 
comme une enfant, en plein soleil,en présence d+ ce 
peuple 4 l'affranchissement duquel elle avait consacré sa 
vie, ressentit au cerveau un contrecoup dont elle ne se 
releva jamais. Pourtant, en dépit d'une tradition 
géuéralement acceptée, Théroigne ne devint pas folle 
immédiatement apres la scéne du 15 mai. Elle se retira 
de la vie publique, cherchant la solitude pour y cacher 
son humiliation,” 

It is, however, important to notice that during 
the “ White Terror” in the South of France, which 
followed upon the Restoration, and which is always 
so conveniently forgotten by chatterers about the 
** horrors of the Revolution,” the reactionists alto- 
gether out-Heroded the example of the rough 
jesters of the Parisian streets: — 

“ Les dames royalistes se mettaient, le dimanche et les 
jours fériés, 4 la recherche des jeunes filles et femmes 
protestantes, les trainaient dans la rue, les couchaient 

ar terre, relevaient leurs jupes par derriére, et les 
rappaient avec fureur 4 coups de battoir auxquels 
étaient attachées des pointes de fer dessinant une fleur 
de lis qui laissaient des marques sanglantes. On appellait 
ces instruments de torture des éattoirs royaux.”’— 
L’Intermédiaire, whi supra. 

L’Intermédiaire gives some examples of this 
tumultuous whipping of women in nursery fashion 
in times of ferment as late as 1887 and 1889, both 
in France and Germany. R. W. Bornie. 

(With all respect for L’Jntermédiaire, we shall be 
glad to leave this subject where it stands. } 


Pavut (8 §, ii. 168).—For some 
biographical information, not too pleasant, see the 
‘Criminal,’ by Havelock Ellis (‘‘ Contemporary 
Science Series”’), 1890, pp. 187-190. 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 

Glasgow, 


Liston as Paut Pry ii. 107, 178, 257). 
—I have a very distinct recollection of Liston in 
this his celebrated character. In the autumn of 
1825, when everybody was supposed to be out of 
town, he was engaged at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and during several months received, it was said, 
50l. a night for acting this character to crowded 
audiences, and also the principal character in a 
second piece, named ‘Quite Correct,’ the plot of 
which was taken from one of Theodore Hook's 
novels. In ‘Paul Pry’ he was supported by the 
elder Farren, Mrs. Glover, and Madame Vestris, 
and the engraving representing one of the scenes 
was very lifelike. The ease and good humour 
with which Liston played his part were quite 


vulsed with laughter at his turning his back and 
stooping down to look through a keyhole, com- 
plaining all the time that keyholes were not pro- 
perly made, so as to suit the exigencies of an 
inquiring mind. The protuberant part of his 
person, which excited so much mirth, was the 
subject of an anecdote related of him. He got 
into a somewhat crowded omnibus, when a bene- 
volent old lady remarked, ‘‘Lor’, sir, you’ve 
nothing to sit upon!” “Oh, yes, I have, marm,” 
was the reply,‘* but I don’t know where to put it.” 
Among the many little touches of the performance 
was his coming in front of the curtain to announce 
the repetition of the play next night. His first 
expression was, ‘‘I hope [ don’t intrude,” and he 
then deposited his Gamp-like umbrella in a corner 
of the stage. He then announced that if he did 
not intrude he would appear again next night; 
he then bowed and retired. A few seconds after- 
wards he again appeared, with his usual apology, 
stating that he had forgotten his umbrella, There 
is also an anecdote of that day told of Poole, the 
author. Some one recognized him one night at 
Vauxhall, went up to him, and said, “ Ah, Poole, 
just the place to find a character.” “ Nay,” re- 
torted Poole, “rather to lose one !” 
C. 


Kitticrew (8 i. 109, 175).—I think Mrs. 
ScaR.Letr may perhaps be glad of the accompany- 
ing note. The Literary World of April 25, 1840, 
copies from the Times (date not given) an account 
of a sale which took place at Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby’s 
on April 11. The sale consisted of 


“selections from the public documents which had been 
previously sold by Government authority as waste paper, 
and to which transaction such frequent allusion has been 
made in the House of Lords,” 


A list of some of the most interesting lots is 
given, and in this occurs the following :— 


“(75.) 1. A Warrant by order of Privy Seal, 1662, 
superecribed by the Royal signature, to pay Colonel de 
Mias and Henrietta Killegrew, his wife, a sum ‘ pretended 
toremain due from usor our Royal Father,’ to the daughter 
of Sir Henry Killegrew ; countersigned Henry Bennett 
(created Baron Arlington, 1664), 2%. Sir William Kille- 
grew's letter of attorney to receive his yearly pension 
£500, granted out of the Exchequer receipts by His 
Majesty, 1679 ; sealed with his sign manual. Sir Henry 
Killegrew, with his family, underwent considerable hard- 
ships during the Commonwealth, but on the Restoration 
reobtained his preferment in the church.—Sir William 
Killegrew was the elder of three brothers, and author of 
Selinda, and other dramatic productions. He enjoyed 
the office of Vice-Chamberlain to King Charles II, 22 
years.—£1, 1s,” 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


P.S. I will send Mrs. Scartetr the whole of 
the cutting if she will give me her address. 


SuaxksperE AND Motikre §. ii. 42, 190, 
294).—This interesting discussion has only been 


fascinating. I remember the audience being con- 
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shown to me recently. In Mr. Tomutnson’s first 
letter (p. 42) several very questionable remarks are 
to be found. Reference is made to the paragraphs 
of the letter. 

2. Moliére was probably educated at a parish 
school, certainly at the Collége de Clermont, most 
likely under Gassendi; and he took at least a legal 
degree at Orléans, however much law he studied. 

6. Moliére secured a privilége for ‘Dou Garcie,’ 
even before the play was acted, evidently intend- 
ing to publish it. In later years we can find evi- 
dence of interest in his pieces, in his prosecuting 
“ pirate editors,” and in his varying choice of pub- 
lishers. 

7. An edition of plays was published in 1674-5. 
Still earlier (March 18, 1671) Moliére obtained a 
privilége for an entire edition of his own plays, and 
began to revise them. 

8. Not one of Moliére’s plays is of doubtful origin, 
only a few are lost. ‘Gorgibus,’ for instance, 
reappears in ‘ Scapin.’ 

10. If Moliére disliked his profession, why did 
he not retire from it? He could afford to do so. 
How does Mr. Tomutnson prove that Moliére’s 
parents disliked his choice of profession ? It is well 
knowa that Grimarest’s authority, unsupported by 
other testimony, is not always trustworthy. 

In Mr. Tomutyson’s second letter the point 
contained in No. 2 is abandoned, but No. 6 is 
again referred to. What “ considerable number of 
plays are lost”? Some few outline pieces, acted 
in the provinces alone, and in several cases recast 
in later years. The fact that plays were pirated 
shows that La Neufvillaine, for instance, wished to 
forestall Moliére’s publication of his own work, 
which was sure to come sooner or later. Mr. Tom- 
LINSON can convince himself of the “ mistakes as 
to facts,” if he refers to the “Grands Ecrivains ” 
Series, ‘ Moliére,’ vol. x. I should be very grate- 
ful to Mr. Trotxiore if he would give me some 
proof of the existence of Moliére’s MS. of‘ Lucretius’ 
atany time. The last critic (Brunetitre) who has 
mentioned the translation affirms that it never 
existed. G. H. 


Aurrnopuet (8" §, ii. 249).—In Smith’s ‘ Bible 
Dictionary’ there is for Abithophel: ‘‘ Ahithophel 
was the grandfather of Bathsheba. (Comp. 2 Sam. 
x. 3 with xxiii. 34.)” See also under “ Bath- 
sheba”: ‘* Perhaps she was the daughter of Am- 
miel, 1 Chron. iii. 5, the son of Ahithophel, 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 34.” Cornelius a Lapide, as is so frequently 
the case, supplies the traditional history, in agree- 
ment with this. He observes :— 


“*Bathsheba filia Eliam.’ Tradunt Hebrei apud 


8. Hieronymum hune Eliam fuisse filium Achitophel, 
ideoque Achitophel postea conjurasse cum Absalomo 
contra Davidem, ut vitium nepti suze a Davidi illatam 
ulcisceretur. Id probabile esse censet ex Hugone Salia- 


Abulenais, Dionysius et alii. Porro ‘ Eliam’ transpositis 
literis, ‘ Ammiel’ vocatur 1 Paral. iii.5: Ammiel enim He- 
braice idem est quod populus meus Deus: * Eliam’ vero 
idem quod Deus meus populus.”—* Comment. in libr, ii. 
Regum (Sam, A.V.) xi, 2.’ 

Ev. Marsa tt. 

In the list of King David’s mighty men, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 34, we find Eliam, son of Ahbithophel the 
Gilonite, and in verse 39 Uriah the Hittite. In 
2 Sam. xi. 3 we are told that Bathsheba, the wife 
of Uriah, was the daughter of Eliam. If Uriah’s 
father-in-law was the Eliam in the same list, which 
seems most probable, here, as Prof. Blunt pointed 
out in his ‘ Undesigned Coincidences,’ we have the 
key to Ahithophel’s conduct. F. J. Canny. 

2, Tudor Road, Norwood. 

See Blunt’s ‘ Undesigned Coincidences,’ fourth ed., 
pp. 143, 144 (James G. Boose, 
T. 8. B., C. F. S. Warren, M.A.), Stackhouse’s ‘ History 
of the Bible’ (J. F. Mansercn), Brown’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible’ (E. T. M.), Smith's ‘Concise Dictionary of the 
Bible’ (St. Swituty, G. Manson). Many other replies 
are acknowledged.] 


Aw Otp New Sone” ii. 46, 172, 275). 
—The “ macaronic ” line given in the last reference 
is an imitation of the following line of Ennius, 
as given by Servius :— 

At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit. 
Ennii Annalium Fragmenta,’ Lipsiz, 

1825, ii, 35, 
At tuba terribilei sonitu Taratantara dixit. 
Opera et Fragmenta Vet, Puet. Latin.,’ 
Lond,, 1713 ( Maittaire) ‘ Ennii Frag- 
menta,’ ii, 32. 

According to Servius, Virgil copied the first half 
of this line in ‘ a.,’ ix. 503. It is suggested in 
the variorum notes to Virgil that Ennius had in 
his mind the word tr’veAAa, which was formed 
by Archilochus (‘ Fragm.,’ 106) to imitate the 
twang of a guitar string, and used by Aristophanes 
(‘Acharn.,’ 1231 et al.), and the word OperraveAd, 
a sound imitative of the cithara used by Aristo- 
phanes (‘ Plutus,’ 290). The variorum notes to 
Virgil give ‘‘ Tubaque” as the beginning of the 
line of Ennius, instead of “ At tuba.” The follow- 
ing line appears without reference in Riley’s ‘ Dic- 

tionary of Latin and Greek Quotations ’:— 

Bombalio, clangor, stridor, taratantara, murmur. 

Rosert PierpPoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 
Mr. Watrorp quotes the line,— 
At tuba terribili tonitru taratantara dixit. 
It is from ‘Ennius in Priscian,’ |. 8, p. 842, 
Putsch. (Forcell.). Ep. MarsHatt. 


[The Rev. O. W. Tancock and Ma. Henry ScHERREN 
supply the same reference.] 


Portrait oF Prince Coartes Epwarp Stuart 
(8™ S. ii. 269).—I cannot answer this query, but 
what I shall say may give Erriciss a clue to the 


nus. Poterat enim Achitophel avus 60 esse annorum, 
Eliam pater 40, Bethsabee, 


filia 18. Idem censent 


information he desires. An interesting little book 
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entitled ‘ Flora MacDonald in Uist’ was published 
by Messrs. Cowan, of Perth, in 1886. The author 
is William Jolly, one of H.M.LS. for Scotland, I 
believe. On p. 77 he says that when Prince Charlie 
parted from Flora MacDonald ‘‘ he presented her 
with a locket holding his miniature.” If Errictrs 
were to write to Mr. Jolly I have no doubt he 
would gladly inform him whether this statement is 
made on the authority of the Rev. Alex. MacGre- 
gor’s ‘ Life of Flora MacDonald,’ or whether there 
is other authority for it. It may be added that the 
purpose of Mr. Jolly’s book was to state facts, not 
to write fiction, about Flora MacDonald. Wonld 
the Catalogue of the Stuart Relics Exhibition help 
Erricigs ? 


In the memoirs of this prince, by Charles Louis 
Klose, published in 1845, there is a long note by 
the author at the end of chap. xxiii. in vol. ii. p. 69, 
in which he refers to the account given of the 
prince’s escape, with the assistance of Flora 
MacDonald, by M. Pichot, in his ‘ Vie de Charles 
Edouard, dernier Prince de la Maison de Stuart’ 
(1830), in the following terms :— 

*‘Pichot tells us, moreover, that, when Charles took 
leave of Flora, she bestowed a sisterly kiss upon him, and 
that he gave her his picture, bidding ber keep it for his 
sake. No trace of any of these anecdotes is to be found 
either in the ‘ Jacobite Memoirs’ or in Flora Macdonald's 
own brief narrative which is given in the appendix to 
Horne, and it ie difficult to believe, after what Charles 
bad gone through, that he should have kept his own pic 
ture about him.” 

Klose’s ‘ Memoirs,’ originally written in German, 
are very exhaustive, and he seems to have doubted 
the story of M. Pichot, of whose work he speaks in 
his preface in rather contemptuous terms, Perhaps 
the author of ‘ Flora Macdonald’s Life’ may have 
had some better evidence than M. Pichot’s state- 
ment, and it would certainly be interesting to know 
the nature of this evidence. 

Geo, F, Crowpy. 

The Grove, Faringdon. 


At the Royal Jubilee Exhibition in 1887, Old 
Manchester and Salford Section, in the Jacobite 
Room of the Museum, there was a miniature of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart taken when an old 
man, lent by Walter J. Andrew, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lancashire. He sent a considerable number 
of medals and relics therein. The present owner 
of the above will probably be able to identify 
whether it will be the same which Erricies refers 
to. Amongst exhibits were also painting on glass 
of this prince and two glass goblets with engraved 
portrait of him. 

Frepverick Lawrence Tavaré. 

Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester, 


Dyke Famiry (8 §. ii. 209).—Tn justice to the 
compilers of the British Museum Catalogue, and for 
the sake of the accuracy for which ‘N. & Q.’ is 
most valuable, permit me to say that, upon examina- 


tion of the introductory epistle to the British 
Museum copy of the work referred to at the end 
of my query, I find the introduction is rightly 
attributed to Jeremiah Dyke the younger. The 
copy which I had previously seen was bound up 
with other sermons, and appears to have been 
imperfect in the prefatory matter. 
I, C. Goutp. 


American Loyatists §S. ii. 47, 137).— 
There is an engraving with a description of West’s 
picture in Eardley-Wilmot’s ‘ Historical View of 
the Commission for enquiring into the Losses, Ser- 
vices, and Claims of the American Loyalists.’ Mr. 
Henry Moses, of Upper Thornhaugh Street, Bed- 
ford Square, engraved this and several others of 
the President’s pictures, in numbers, each including 
six engravings, for one guinea each number. 

V. L, Oxtver. 

Sunningbill. 


Tue Fenrouns (8 §. i. 327, 438, 499 ; ii. 54, 
113, 271).—In my last note on the Fentouns I 
omitted to express my obligations to Mr. W. A. 
Lindsay, Portcullis, for the information which he 
was so kind as to give me from the Strathmore and 
Crawford charter chests. I gratefully do - now. 

IGMA. 


“ FuRTH FORTUNE, AND FILL THE FETTERS” 
(8 S. ii. 269).—I give the following explanation 
of this singular motto from Elvin’s ‘ Handbook of 
Mottoes ’:— 

“ During the reign of one of the early Scottish Kings 
a robber was in the habit of plundering the country. 
One of the Murrays, ancestor of the Duke of Athol, 
undertook to put a stop to the annoyance, and as he was 
setting out, the King is reported to bave said to him, 
* (Go) forth, (good) fortune (attend you), and (may you) 
fill the fetters (with your captive).’” 

According to Elvin the motto is also used by 
Dunmore, Glenlyon, Murray, and Stewart. 

J. 

Water Orton, 


If I may hazard a guess, I should say this is an 
invocation to Fortune to be with the chief and his 
followers in their forays, and help them to take 
plenty of prisoners, from whom they might obtain 
abundance of ransom. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


John Stewart, son of the Black Knight of Lorn 
and the Queen Dowager of Scotland, was created 
Earl of Athol by his half-brother James II. 
During the minority of James III. he reduced to 
subjection Donald, the rebellious Lord of the Isles, 
for which service—not, we may be sure, accom- 
plished with rose-water—he received, says Nisbet, 
the grim motto above quoted, 

Herpert 


Hanyan Licutroor (8 S, ii, 264).—It may 
interest your correspondent Mr. Hatt and others 
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to know that the registers of the marriages at | Cousty History or Essex (8 S. ii, 167, 217, 
Keith’s Chapel, which is described in 1740 as 273).—As HermentTRupeE observes, the identity of 
“St. George’s Chapel, Hyd Park Corner,” have | Anne, first wife of William, Viscount Bourchier, 


been published by the Harleian Society, and were | with Anne Woodville, wife of George Grey, Earl 


issued to its members in 1889, edited by Mr.G. J. 
Armytage. The marriages were continued at an 
adjacent private house until 1754. To show the 
extent to which these surreptitious alliances were 
carried on, in 1735 there were only two, but in 
1742 seven hundred and twenty-three marriages 
took place at Keith’s Chapel, against only forty at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and in 1743 as 
many asa hundred and seventeen took place in one 
month at Mayfair. Considering that each couple 
had a licence with a five-shilling stamp and paid a 
guinea besides, the latter must have formed a very 
good income. Among the notabilities married 
there were the Duke of Hamilton and Miss 
Gunning, of whom Walpole wrote, ‘‘ They were 
married with a ring of the bed-curtain at half an 
hour after twelve at night.” Lord George Ben- 
tinck and Mary Davies were married here June 29, 
1753; also Sir James Dashwood married Eliza- 
beth, the heiress of Edward Spencer, Esq., of 
Rendlesham ; and on Christmas Day, 1744, the 
Duke of Chandos married Mrs. Ann Jefferys ; and 
March 17, 1746, Lord Stanley married Mrs, Lucy 
Smith; his father was the eleventh Earl of Derby. 
As the marriages at Mayfair were stopped by Lord 
Hardwick’s Marriage Act on March 25, 1754, the 
registers give the names of sixty-one couples 
married on the previous day. EssInoTon, 


Lady Anne Hamilton—whom I do not quote as 
an altogether trustworthy witness, since she was 
a violent partisan—gives some facts about ‘ the 
gentle Quakeress ” and Axford, which Mr. 
may be glad to have his attention called to. She, 
Lady Anne, says that Hannah was married to her 
first husband—who that husband was all the world 
kaows—in 1759, at Curzon Street Chapel, May- 


of Kent, is very doubtful. It is quite certain that 
the said William had a second wife. Therefore 
| his first wife Anne could not have married the 
Earl of Kent after William’s death, unless she had 
been divorced from him. Of this divorce we know 
nothing. 

Pére Anselme (vol. iii. p. 726) says that Anne, 
wife of William Bourchier and mother of Henry, 
second Earl of Essex, was the daughter of Jacques 
de Luxemburgh, Lord of Richebourg (not Count of 
St. Pol, as Dugdale and Moreri call him), brother 
of Louis de Luxemburg, Count of St. Pol, who was 
beheaded by order of Louis XI., December 19, 
1475. Her mother was Isabel, daughter of John, 
Seigneur de Roubais. C. H. 


Eartpom or Mippteron (8 §. ii. 187).— 
MacRosert will find the patent for above in 
Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ vol. ii., edition 1813, p. 749 
(see ‘* Additions and Corrections”). It is also 
recorded in the Great Seal in 1660; but if he is 
one of the band who think they have a right to 
that earldom I fear he will be disappointed. First, 
the children of Lady Catharine Roche, the second 
earl’s sister, must be accounted for; then the 
children of Mrs. Mary Gifford, her daughter, 
usually but erroneously called her sister; next 
follow the Countess of Strathmore’s numerous 
progeny, and a certain Mary Spelman, who was 
granddaughter of Martha, Countess Dowager, but 
whose relationship to the first earl does not appear, 
must be accounted for. The earl’s second brother 
had twelve children, the eldest of whom had 
eighteen. The eldest of the eighteen (whom 
Douglas omits altogether) had eleven at least, and 
although the relentless scytheman has used his 
weapon pretty freely there is still a large crop, 
toothless and untoothed, for any modern heralds 


fair, and to Axford in the following year. She or earldom-seekers to wrestle with and overcome. 


also states that Axford was offered a large amount 
of money to marry Hannah. If this is true, then 
the marriage was certainly not a runaway match, 
while, if her date is correct, Axford would not be 


M. Givcarist. 
4, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


Miserers Carvines (8 S. i, 413, 481; ii. 9, 


a minor. Of course, however, if there were two| 113, 214).—There are one or two old seats inter- 
Axfords, Lady Anne and Mr. Hatt may both be| spersed among the modern misericords at Bake- 
right in their dates, though that two Isaac Ax-| well. The cow and the owner thereof are repre- 
fords should marry two Hannah Lightfoots, one in| sented, the three acres have not been found for 
London and one in Wiltshire, seems beyond the| them yet ; there are one or two at Tideswell also, 
bounds of probability. However, if I remember| Mr. Cann Hucues will find series at New 
aright, Brougham, in his voluminous works, cor-| College, All Souls, and Magdalen Colleges, 
roborates her statement in this case, and I have| Oxford, the first two being fine series in the 


seen it stated that Lord Chatham was employed | chapels, the latter, for some inscrutable reason, 
for a whole year, after she was torn away from her! removed into the ante-chapel. At Bampton and 
first busband, in hunting for her, and that he only | Swinbrook, near Oxford, there are examples. At 
desisted in his quest when he found she had | Wantage, in Berkshire, a series with curious 


agreed to marry the second—Axford. 
Jxo. BLounDELLE-Burtoy. 


patterns of shields on them. A complete list of 
places would occupy too much time, but I will 
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mention a few I saw this summer. In Norwich, 
the Cathedral, St. Gregory’s, St. Andrew’s (St. An- 
drew’s Hill), St. Swithin’s ; in Norfolk, Blakeney, 
Cley, St. Margaret’s, Lynn; in Northamptonshire, 
Tansor and Hemington, both taken from the 
collegiate church of Fotheringhay, Passenham, 
Holdenby, Peterborough Cathedral (three old); in 
Lincolnshire, Browne’s Hospital, Stamford ; in 
Surrey, Beddington. Does Mr. Cann Hucues 
know that there are many fine ones in the chapel 
of St. Katherine's Hospital, Regent’s Park, 
removed from the old chapel, destroyed to 
make the docks? Like Mr. Cann Hvcnes, I 
should be much obliged to hear of examples in 
England, and notifications will be thankfully 
accepted if sent direct to me here. 
Taos. A, Martin. 
3, Pump Court, Temple. 


There are some ancient carved misereres in 
Castle Hedingham Church, Essex. I recollect one 
grotesque carving was of the devil carrying away a 
monk, whom he has slung over his shoulder and 
holds by the heel. There is also in the church a 
beautiful decorated rood screen, but this apparently 
has replaced an older one, the doorway still exist. 
ing in the north wall of the nave. 

F. W. 

St. Michael’s Rectory, Lewes. 


Atpworth (8 S. ii. 269).—A 
a deal is known of three generations of the De 

Beche family, members of which are supposed 
to be commemorated in the Aldworth series of 
effigies. One of these stone figures is above seven 
feet high. Does H. R. G. mean by Ivan de la 
Beche, Joan, who married Andrew de Sackville ? 
Her two sons died issueless, so no Sackville line 


carried on the representation. The estate at Ald- | 
worth went to the Langfords somehow, though | 


Joan Sackville had two sisters, both married, one 
to Robert Danvers, the other to William Fitzelis. 
If H. R. G. will send me his address he shall know 
something more of the busy—perhaps turbulent— 
brothers (though one was an archdeacon). He 
may see all known in Archeological Journal for 
1857. Taomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton, Tring. 


Camden says :— 


“Aldworth, where there are certain tombs, and statues 
upon them larger than ordinary, much wonder'd at by 
the common ple, as if they were the pourtraictures 
of Giants; when indeed they are only those of certain 
Knights of the family of De la Beche, which had a Castle 
here, and is suppos’d to have been extinct for want of 
in the reign of Edward 3." —‘ Britannia,’ 1695, 
col, 141. 

J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 


Murray or Broventon (7* S. xii. 268, 433). 
—In continuation of my reply to Y. S. M., it may 


be mentioned that the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ (xxxi. 421) states that Andrew Lamb 
(Bishop of Brechin 1610, and of Galloway 1619, 
died 1634) left a son and two daughters, ‘‘ one of 
whom married Lenox of Cally, and the other 
Murray of Broughton, both in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright.” It follows from this that the 
Richard Murray mentioned in my former note as 
having married the heiress of Cally was a near 
relative, probably first cousin, of his wife. There 
isa mistake in the above extract from the ‘D. N.B.,’ 
for Broughton is in the county of Wigtown, not 
Kirkcudbright. Regarding this Richard Murray 
Lord Fountainhall remarks (‘ Diary,’ ii. 509) :— 

“17 March, 1684.—Ricbard Murray of Bruchton de- 
nounced fugitive for not appearing to underlie the law 
for the faleehood committed by him in forging the deeds 
of lease and release upon Annandale’s estate, against Sir 
Robert Creighton, alias Murray.” 8 

IGMA. 


Cuarter or StratrorD-on-Avon (8" §, ii. 267). 
—The charter of Edward VI. has never been 
printed in extenso; but I have procured a copy of 
a “ Recital” of sixty-eight of the details, and those 
specially interesting to Mr. Cuartes E. Puetrs 
are as follows :— 

34, 35, 36. Grant of a Court of Record. Powers 
of the Court, Duties of the Serjeants at Place, 
Bailiff and Burgesses to have the Fines, &c., levied 
in the said Court and the return of all Writs issued 
by the Sheriff of the County and executed within 
the Borough. 

37. The Sheriff of the County not to enter the 
Borough to execute anything. 

38. Bailiff and one Alderman to be Justices of 
the Peace. 

39. Bailiff to be Escheator, Coroner, Almoner, 
and Clerk of the Market. 

40. No other Escheator, &c., to intermeddle in 
the Borough. 

41. Power for the Corporation to hold Land to 
the yearly value of 200 marks, notwithstanding 
the Statute of Mortmain. 

42. These Letters Patent not to be detrimental 
to the Lord of the Borough. 

43. (Grant of the College Estate.) The Great 
Tithes of Old Stratford, Welcomb, and Bishopton. 

44. Small Tithes of the Parish of Stratford. 

45. The yearly value of the said Estate. 

46. Method of Holding. 

47. (The Vicar, Schoolmaster, and Chaplain.) 
The Corporation to undertake to maintain a per- 
petual Vicar. 

48. To be named by the Lord of the Borough. 

49. His Salary. 

50. Payment in lieu of Tithes. ? 

51. The Corporation also to undertake the main- 
tenance of a Schoolmaster. 

52. Likewise to be named by the Lord of the 
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53. His Salary. 
54, Convenient Houses to be provided for them 


both. 
55. A Chaplain also to be maintained ; his 


ary. 

56. Grant that there shall be a Perpetual Vicar 
accordingly. 

57. His duties. 

58. His capabilities and power. 

59. (Foundation of a Free Grammar School.) 
The School to be called “ The Kynges Newe Schole 
of Stratford upon Avon.” 

60. Right of presentation to the Mastership. 

61. Style of Master. 

62. Its constitution. 

63. Powers of purchasing Lands. 

64. (Power to Corporation to make Grants to 
the Vicar and Schoolmaster.) The Corporation 
may grant to the Vicar 20/1. and 40s. per annum 
and find him a convenient dwelling-house. 

65. Similar power given with regard to the 
Schoolmaster, who is to have 20/. per annum and 
a dwelling-house. 

66. The Corporation undertake to make gifts 
and grants under their Common Seal to the Vicar 
and Schoolmaster accordingly. 

67. (Reservations.) To the Lord of the Borough 
of Stratford the right of presentation of the Vicar 
and Schoolmaster. 

68. To the King the First Fruits and Tenths of 
the Vicarage. 

The earlier parts of the ‘‘ Recital” (1 to 33) are 
curious and interesting as to details of incorpora- 
tion, jurisdiction, constitution, election of members, 
of officers and of by-laws, grant of guild estate, 
almshouses, free grammar school, and markets and 
fairs, but are not included in Mr. PHetps’s 
inquiry. Este, 


Poems THE Greek AnTHoLocy (8" §, ii. 149). 
—I am able to answer two of Mr. Boucuisa’s 
questions. The carmen convivale of Hybrias is 
in the ‘ Deipnosophiste’ of Athenzus, lib. xv. 
sect. 50 (ed. Tauchnitz, tom. iv. p. 157). It begins: 

"Eort pot péyas, Sdpv kal Eidos, 

Kai xaddv 

The ‘ Nautilus’ poem of Callimachus is the fifth 

in the collection of his epigrams, and begins : 

Kéoyxos éyd, Zepupirt, tadairepov' od 
pe 

Kvrpi, L<eAnvains dvOcua mparov, 
Navridov, 

I transcribe from Dr. Thomas Bentley’s edition 
(Lond., 1741, p. 75), the only copy I 
. Adams, 


The Greek original of the song of Hybrias the 
is given in book xv. c. 50 of the ‘ Deipno- 


sophiste’ of Athensus (vol. iii. p. 541 of the 
Teubner edition, Leipzig, 1890). Cc. W. C. 


Houses 1n Cutcuester (8" §, ii. 188, 239).—In 
further reply to this query, according to the writer 
of the article on the “Dodo” in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the last evidence we have of this 
bird’s existence dates from the year 1681, and is 
an entry in a journal kept by Benjamin Harry, 
preserved in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
No. 3668, 11D). This proves ‘‘Dodo House” 
to be very old. I have lately seen the birds at the 
crossing point of the four Pallants. The head is un- 
mistakably that of the dodo as represented in the 
picture in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, but the legs seem to be too long. In 
fact, with the exception of the head, the birds look 
more like ostriches. However, there may have 
been dodos with long legs. The birds, for in- 
stance, surmounting the architectural design of the 
title-page of De Bry’s‘ Quinta Pars Indiz Orientalis,’ 
&c., published in 1601, have long legs. The birds 
at Chichester do not seem to be known to ornitho- 
logists, and the authorities at South Kensington 
would perhaps be glad to have a photograph of 
them. L. L. K. 


Printers’ Errors: Dovste F (8 i. 185, 
217).—I can quite understand the difficulty Mr. 
Incuesy had to get his printer to print the double 
small f. But are the printers the only ones to 
blame for this; or are they the cause of it? Is it 
not usual nowadays to see the surname Ffooks, 
Ffoliot, and others spelt as I have written them ? 
I always thought that the modern capital F was 
but another form of the ancient capital ff. If I am 
right, why now the —— for three fs? Does 
it result from ignorance of old writing, or from an 
affectation of antiquity, at which “the gardener 
Adam” in Tennyson’s poem and any one whose 
surname commences with an F may equally smile ? 

J. Upar. 

Fiji. 

Lincoty’s Inn Gateway (8 i. 261, 367, 
407, 523; ii. 94, 170, 294).—On this subject I wish 
to say “ Ditto” to Mr. C. A. Warp, and protest 
with him against the menaced destruction of this 
grand old building, ‘‘one of the most interesting 
and highly characteristic remaining in London,” as 
Mr, Warp justly calls it. For it is destruction, 
and nothing else, that is threatened. The abhorrent 
sound of “ Wyatt, Wyatt, Wyatt!” buzzes in my 
brain when I bear of suggested improvements and 
renovations. It has been abundantly shown that 
nothing is needed for its preservation save such 
simple and obvious assistance as is needed more or 
less by every building of its age. I have known it 
for some fifth part of its existence; and I well 
remember that its aspect, as I passed beneath it, 


produced a far greater effect of reverence and awe 
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in my young mind than did that of Chancellor 
Eldon in his court within, though he looked some- 
what awful too, but then so much less picturesque. 
It will be a sad vandalism to doom to destruction 
yet another of the few remaining memorials that 
still serve to link the past ages of our national 
life with the present—a linking more absolutely 
essential to any truly civilizing progress than many 
progress-mongers seem to comprehend. 

As tor machicolations, the notion is grotesque. 
Why not a portcullis ? 

But the mention of such things reminds me that 
I cannot say “ Ditto” to Mr. Warn’s dictum to 
the effect that a man must be an architect who 
uses such a word. I am neither an architect nor 
the son of an architect, but the word has been one 
in common use with me for over seventy years, 

T. 
Budleigh Salterton, 


The kind of corbelling that I called machicola- 
tion was never peculiarly military, for “ missiles 
to be showered,” but merely the simplest way of 
supporting upper prominent stories, and may be 
seen in all architecture, I believe, except classic. 
The particular balcony I had in view was one 
projecting eastward from Salisbury Close wall, 
with no perforations for missiles. They might be 
made, but never were. The gateway would remain 
as ‘‘ interesting and highly characteristic” as at 
present, every one seeing that the towers origin- 
ally started from the ground, but are suppressed 
for the thoroughfare’s sake. “ Sinfully hideous” 
it may be, but we have to tolerate it. The most 
serious mischief of the “jerry apprentice” (Lord 
Grimthorpe, I believe) has been in obliging the 
gateway, towers and all, to be raised many feet to 
overtop the new works, E. L. G. 


Honcerrorp: (8 ii. 268). —The 
children of Anthony Hungerford, of Farleigh, were 
Sir Edward (the spendtbrift), Anthony, Giles, and 
eight daughters, one of whom, Sarah, married 
Sir John Carew. Sir Edward married three times, 
and had four sons, only one of whom, Edward, had 
issue, a son, also named Edward, who died young. 
This virtually ended the descent of the Hunger- 
fords of Farley, as Sir Edward’s brothers Anthony 
and Giles had no issue. 

The children of Sir George Hungerford, of 
Cadenham, were George, Thomas, Walter, Ducie, 
and three daughters. Ducie had issue George, 
who in his turn had an only daughter, who was 
the last of the Cadenham branch, for Ducie’s 
brothers George, Thomas, and Walter had no 
issue. A descendant of one of Sir George’s 
daughters took the name of Hungerford in 1789. 

The above is just a bare outline of the descents of 
Anthony and Sir George Hungerford ; but if W. D. 
will communicate with me I shall be happy to lend 
him a pedigree of the Hungerford family; or if 


W. D. has access to the British Museum, and will 
refer to Add. MS. 33,412, he will see the extensive 
labours of the late Rev. Fred. Browne, of Becken- 
ham, Kent, on this family, than which nothing, 
scarcely, can be fuller, as the collection consists of 
pedigrees, wills, Chancery suits, inquisitions, &c., 
concerning this family for many generations. 

I believe the late Canon Jackson’s investigations 
on the Hungerford family are inaccessible at pre- 
sent. E. A. Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


There was, I think, only one Anthony Hunger- 
ford of Farley, who died 1657. His father, Sir 
Anthony, was not of Farley, nor was his son 
Anthony. The father Sir Anthony was of Black 
Bouston, some say younger son, by his second 
marriage, of Walter, Lord Hungerford of Farley, 
who was executed 1540. But this is doubtful. 
The tree of the main line shall be sent to W. D. if 
he wishes it and will write to me. 

Tomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton, 


Taunperstorm 1n Winter (7 xii. 87, 110, 
157, 352; 8" S. i. 78, 216, 504; ii. 37).—As an 
historical instance the following may be interest- 
ing:— 

“The lst of February, in the year 1444, about two of 
the clock in the afternoon, the eteeple of Paules was fired 
by lightning, in the midst of the shaft or spire, both on 
the west side and on the south; but by labour of many 
well-disposed people the same to appearance was quenched 
with vinegar, so that all men withdrew themselves to 
their houses, praising God; but between eight and nine 
of the clock in the same night the fire burst out again 
more fervently than before, and did much hurt to the 
lead and timber, till by the great labour of the mayor 
and people that came thither it was thoroughly quenched,” 
—Stow’'s ‘ Survey of London,’ ed, Thome, 1842, p. 122, 
The attempted extinction of the fire by vinegar is 
an amusing detail. It is not the first instance of 
celebrity given to that liquid, as readers of Livy's 
twenty-first book know. F, Apams. 


“UttorxaL” (8™ ii. 268, 298).—It seems 
that the late Dr. Brinstey Nicsotson, “ soundest 
of Shakespearian critics,” uses this “ monstrously 
uneuphonious” word in the pages of his own book 
and in those of ‘N. & Q.,’ pages not usually 
credited with bad English. It brings a natural 
query from Mr. E. Watrorp, a scholar and an 
old contributor. Mr. Hotcompe occu- 
pies twenty lines in giving an answer which ends 
with a fling at the ‘N. E. D.’ The answer was 
necessary, the fling was not. In time to come 
many a reader may, like Mr. Watrorp, be 
puzzled by ullorral. Why should not that word 
have two lines in the ‘Dictionary’ which needs 
half a column of ‘ N. & Q.’? W. C. B. 


Portrait or Groroe III. (8 S. ii. 45, 75, 110, 
139, 176, 216, 275).—It would be interesting to 


et 
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know under what conditions Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted the portrait ascribed to him of George IIL, 
at present in the Guildhall, Worcester. All that 
artist’s biographers are agreed that his Majesty 
never gave him a voluntary commission after he 
became king, merely sitting to the President for 
his portrait in coronation robes in deference to the 
wish of the Royal Academy, who desired that their 
Majesties’ portraits should decorate their new 
rooms. Northcote and Leslie and Taylor have 
already been quoted on the point, and Pilkington 
is even stronger, for, writing in 1798 (only six 
years after the death of Sir Joshua, and eight years 
after the picture was received at Worcester), he 
says :— 

“ What a pity that his present Majesty, who pretends 
to some little knowledge in painting, should be so 
fascinated by high finishing, fan painting, the smooth 
Birmingham waiter glare, the pizmy efforts of art, as to 
be totally unaffected by the powers of those giants Rey- 
nolds and Wilson as to proscribe the broad and vigorous 
efforts of their pencils, and forbid their works an en- 
trance into his palaces.” 

Without arguing the question as to whether the 
king had reasons which justified his overlooking 
Sir Joshua, all we have to consider is that he did 
withhold the royal patronage. The time in which 
he could have executed the king's portrait after 
the visit to Worcester in August, 1788, was most 
limited, for on leaving that city the royal people 
went not to London, but to Cheltenham, where the 
king’s mental infirmity developed, and he remained 
very indisposed until March and April next year, 
when the royal family resided at Weymouth for 
the benefit of the royal invalid. Before they 
returned to London Sir Joshua lost the sight of 
one eye in July, 1789, and gave up his profession. 
As the picture in question did not arrive at Wor- 
cester until the end of 1790, it is not unreasonable, 
all things considered, to suggest that an artist 
other than Sir Joshua was the painter, especially 
as bis note-book contains no entry of a royal 
— at that time. In the portrait at 

orcester the king is described as “ standing erect 
in a dress of amber satin, white shoes with red 
heels and gold buckles, wearing the insignia of the 
Garter, robed and bearing the sceptre in his right 
hand.” A little more detail might enable the 
painter to be satisfactorily traced. If the king 
did give Sir Joshua a commission after the omis- 
sion had been town talk for ten years at least, it 
would never have been left to us, living a century 
later, to correct history. Hitpa Gamuiy. 

Camden Lawn, Birkeuhead. 


Sr. James's Square (8 S. ii. 267, 310).—It 
would be interesting if Ma. Giavstone would 
kindly say in what year the late Lord Derby was 
living at No, 10—probably at a very early period. 
In 1850 the earl’s name is entered in ‘ Kelly’ at 


first mention of his name as residing in St. James’s 
Square, when he went to live at No. 8, corner of 
York Street. In 1854 he removed to No. 23, 
corner of Charles Street, now No. 33, where his 
son still resides. It was at this house that, on 
May 20, 1860, a large and memorable deputation 
waited on Lord Derby for the purpose of present- 
ing @ memorial against the course he proposed to 
take in opposing the second reading of the Paper 
Duty Repeal Bill in the House of Lords. The 
deputation was headed by Mr. Serjeant Parry, and 
I shall never forget the expression of astonish- 
ment of the servant who opened the door, in reply 
to the serjeant’s somewhat loud summons, when 
he saw the large number of persons waiting for 
admission. The deputation was received in the 
dining-room, having windows in Charles Street. 
Joun C, Francis. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


The Cambridge Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldie 
Wright, Vol. VIII, (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Wrient's task is all but accomplished, and the 
close of the year will bring within the reach of scholars 
the best and most authoritative text of Shakespeare yet 
produced, or, indeed, likely to be produced. With the 
appearance of the penultimate volume the plays are 
practically in the hands of the reader; ‘ Pericles ’ alone, 
among the plays of unquestioned authority, remaining to 
be included with the poems. Eminently satiefactory is 
it to see this work accomplished under Mr, Wright's 
personal supervision. No Shakspearian scholar since 
Dyce has had sounder judgment or more unerring instinct, 
while none has shown a finer temper. This sounds, 
perhaps, quaint praise. We will not withhold it, however, 
since it is one of the things that add most to the delight 
of the cultivated reader. We have said before, and 
repeat now, that nothing more detracts from the pleasure 
of reading a scholarly book than the habit of cavilling, 
grumbling, and aspersion which indulgence in critical 
pursuits seems to beget. Let it be granted that the 
perusal of the endless volumes of twaddle miscalled 
comment and the contemplation of the debauch of 
unreason dignified with the name of conjecture are 
enough to try the temper ofa saint. The steam should, 
however, be blown off in private, and the philosophical 
and scholarly calm which is characteristic of the highest. 
work must be maintained. To read Mr. Wright’s new 
edition is to indulge in 
A perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns ; 

and whereat, if this be not a prosaic addition, no heart- 
burnings arise. The latest volume includes ‘ King Lear,’ 
* Othello,’ ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
four unequalled musterpieces of the master spirit. It is 
a subject for congratulation that the volume appears 
when the forthcoming Lyceum revival of ‘Lear’ is 
directing general attention to that pley, which now can 
be read in the purest and most satisfactory text. 


Love Songs of Robert Burns. Selected by Sir George 
Douglas. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir is pleasant to find included in the pretty “Cameo” 

series of Mr. Fisher Unwin a selection of Burns's inimit- 


23, Grosvenor Square, and the year 1853 sees the | able songs printed in their entirety. If ever there was 
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a born and divine singer it was Burns, and the volume 
they now fill, with its appreciative and intelligent pre- 
face on ‘ The Loves of Robert Burns.’ is just the one to 
elip in the pocket and carry about, We are not disposed 
to question the merits of the selection, but cannot explain 
the absence of the song “ Although thou maun never be 
mine.” 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Hersldica. Edited by J. 
Jackson Howard, LL.D., Maltravers Herald Extra- 
ordinary. Second Series, Vol. IV. (Mitchell & 
Hughes.) 

Tue latest volume of Dr. Jackson's valuable periodical 

keeps well up to its olden reputation. The illustrations 

are in some cases—¢.g., the funeral pennons and coats of 

Cokayne — rich as well as interesting. Examples of 
mnons oceur but rarely, comparatively speaking, in 

eraldic displays, and are, therefore, all the more welcome 
when forthcoming. The pedigree of Upton of Upton, in 
the parish of Lewannick, Cornwall, is a continuation of 
the Upton notes which have for some time past been 

contributed by Hon. W. H. Upton, of Walla Walla, U.S. 

We would remark that in this pedigree for “‘ Alternum,” 

in Cornwall, should be read Altarnum,and “ Nythertorre”’ 

is probably Nethertorre or Torre. An interesting con- 
tribution, from the historical point of view, is made under 
the well-known initials G. E. C., in the shape of what are 
called the “ Seize Quartiers” of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, from a rare genealogical work, ‘ The Theatre of 
Europe,’ by Joachim Frederick Van Baasen, whose name 
would seem to proclaim him a Dutchman, though he 
speaks of himeelf as “ born and bred in Denmark.” What 
we do not quite see, pace tanti G. E. C., is how an 
acknowledged illegitimate person, that is to say legally 
filius nullius, could possibly inherit any “‘ Quartiers ” at 
all. The family of Evelyn, whose fame is inseparably 
bound up with that of the famous author of the ‘ Life of 

Margaret Godolphin,’ is further illustrated in the present 

volume, And those who remember with pleasure the 

* Diary of Right Hon, William Windham’ will be glad to 

have the book-plate of “ William Windham, Esq.,” of Fel- 

brigg, as an additional memorial of the historic family 
which it commemorates, 


Wills in the York Registry, 1514-1553. Edited by F. 
Collins, M.D. (Printed for the Yorkshire Archzxo- 
logical Association, Record Series, Vol. XI.) 

Dr. Cottrns has here given us another instalment of the 

volumes in which, ultimately, there will be contained a 

complete index to the wills in the York Registry. Owing 

to various circumstances, the chronological order has not 
been strictly adhered to in the issue of the various por- 
tions, and we may, therefore, seem to be treating of old 
matter when we talk, as we must on the present occasion, 
of sixteenth century wills, when we have already had to 
deal with those of the seventeenth century in connexion 
with the same series. Accepting the reasons given for 
this divergence from the strict sequence of the wills, we 
may point out now, as on other occasions, that there is 
in the contents of the York Registry much to interest 

nealogists who are tracing other than Yorkshire 

‘amilies. Thus we find many wills of Nottinghamshire 
ople, which can scarcely fail to supplement usefully 

the Lichfield wills in course of being calendared by the 

British Record Society in the “ Index Library,” and which 

are not unlikely to supplement the Northampton and Rut- 

land wills indexed by the same society. For instance, we 
find no fewer than three Eltons described as of parishes 

in Nottinghamshire, but who probably belonged to a 

Midland Counties branch of what is best known as a 

Herefordshire name. We have also several other names, 

the bearers of which are described as of Nottingham- 

shire, viz,, Alcoke, Alred (though this may be a branch 


of Alured of Charterhouse), Altoftes, and Alue, Alve, 
Alvee, which appear all to be variants of the same name, 
Lincolnshire seems to be illustrated by Umfray Am- 
cottes (will proved Feb. 20, 1543), who probably belonged 
to the stock of Amcotts of Amcotts, now represented b 
Cracroft-Amcotts of Hackthorn, a second son of whic 
was Sir Henry Amcotts, Lord Mayor of London, men- 
tioned in Mr. J. B. Marsh's interesting monograph ‘St. 
Paul's Crees,’ p. 47, as attending a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, during his 
mayoralty, Feb. 6, 1548. Langfellay we take to be a 
variant of Longfellow. Baynbrig and Baynbrige will 
probably be found to illustrate the stock to which a 
good deal of attention has been devoted of late in the 
Journal of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archzeo- 
logical Society, and which is deserving of special con- 
sideration as one of the always scanty list of English 
names in the ranks of the Sacred College. A repre- 
sentative of the name rendered illustrious by the author 
of ‘ Vanity Fair’ is found in Thomas Thakewray, buried 
at Ripon, whose will was proved May 6, i522, 

Count Robert of Paris is the penultimate volume of 
the cheap series of Messrs. A, & C. Black, The ‘ Poems,’ 
* Tales of a Grandfather,’ and ‘ Life,’ by Lockhart, will 
follow. 

A NEW edition of the Jmitation of Christ of Thomas a 
Kempis, direct from the original, has been printed in a 
cheap and attractive form by Samuel Bagster & Sons, 


Messrs, Harpy anp Pager, of 21, Old Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn, are about to issue the first volume 
(covering the period from Richard I. to the close of the 
reign of Richard III.) of a short ‘ Calendar to the Feet 
of Fines for London and Middlesex’ from their com- 
mencement to 1834. As persons from every part of the 
country are parties to these documents, the work must 
necessarily contain information of very great genealogical 
importance, whilst to the student of London and suburban 
typography considerable information will be supplied. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A Diuicent Reaper.— 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 

Which men call earth, Milton, * Comus.’ 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting sune. 
Wordsworth, ‘ Lines on Tintern Abbey.’ 

M, Contrrre Owex.—The Rolls Chapel still exists, 
and is, we believe, not menaced with destruction, 

CorricenpuM.—P. 316, col. 2, 1, 6 from bottom, for 


“parts” read plates. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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R KBE * 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTERES allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 


not drawn ow 
SHARES. and ANNUILTIES Purchased and Sold. 


encou ent the ves sm: sums on 
enn Tepees Interest at the rate of THREE PEM CENT. per 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


([UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 
to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—K. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


HISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Keception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 
144 acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 3601. per annum. No 
be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 


remium —Detailed particulars, &c., may 

urst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID J. CHATTELL, of 29 (corner of), 
Lincoin’s Inn-fields and Chisieburst, who strongly recommends the 
property. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BEAND & 
BEEF 


BOvUILLON. 
A most nutritious and invigo 


rating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dismiss your doubts,— 
Let no one be longer oppressed with the notion that his malady 
is incurable till these purifying Pills have had a fair trial When 
ordinary preparations have failed, these Pills have been used with the 
most marked success. A course of this admirable medicine clears the 
blood from all impurities, ana improves its quality. The whole system 
is thus benefited through the usual channels without reduction of 
Strength, shock to the nerves, or any other inconvenience; in fact, 
health is renewed by natural means. For curing diseases of the throat, 
windpipe, and chest these Pills have pre eminently established a world- 
wide fame, and in complaints of the stomach, liver, and kidneys they 
are equally effi They are posed of rare balsams, without a 
single grain of mercury or any other del ous substance. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several! Hundred Illustrations. 
Vol. XVI. will containa COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 
By the late Very Rev. F, C. HUSENBETH, D.D, 
A New Edition, 
With Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s 
‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
Introduction to the Apocrypha. 

By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St, Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 78, 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d,; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 


Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s, 


London: J. Warraker, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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